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THE  DRAMA  OF  THE   WORLD'S  HIS- 
TORY. 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   264.] 

A  DIFFERENT  spectacle  now  greets  us. 
While  Leonidas  and  his  heroes  are  being 
annihilated  at  Thermopylae,  and  Xerxes  is 
marching   on    triumphantly    to    Athens,    the 


as  allies  to  the  Persians.  But  a  higher  power 
than  that  of  man  interposes  to  save  the  Greeks 
from  the  destruction  which  threatens  them. 
During  the  night  a  terrible  hurricane  rises, 
and  hundreds  of  the  Persian  ships  are  dashed 
in  pieces.  The  event  raises  the  drooping 
spirits    of    the    Greek    leaders.       Two   great 


fleets  and  armies  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks 
meet  at  Salamis.  The  ships  of  the  Persians 
outnumber  those  of  the  Greeks  twenty  to  one. 
They  cover  the  waters  and  line  the  shores  and 
many  of  the  Greeks  in  despair  at  the  hope- 
lessness of  resisting  such  numbers,  desert  the 
cause  of  their  country  and   yield   themselves 


statesmen  Themistocles  and  Aristides  work 
with  ardor  to  restore  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  courage  within  their  ranks,  and  induce 
them  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
But  discontent  and  fear  still  reign  with  many, 
and  to  accomplish  his  desire  Themistocles  has 
recourse  to  a  strategy. 
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Among  his  many  slaves  is  Semmacus,  a  man 
of  ability  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Persian  tongue.  This  man  Themistocles  sends 
secretly  to  Xerxes,  as  a  traitor,  to  describe  the 
dissensions  and  weakness  among  the  Greeks, 
and  to  advise  him  at  once  to  strike  a  blow. 
The  ruse  succeeds.  Day  dawns,  and  the 
Greeks  find  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  fleet.  There  is  nothing  now  but  to 
give  battle  and  fight  for  life  and  freedom. 
The  Greeks  fly  to  their  ships  and  the  great 
conflict  commences.       Upon   a   hill   near  by 


Dissensions'and  wars,;defeats  and  victories 
mark  the  ensuing  scenes  of  Grecian  history. 
We  witness  the  tumult  occasioned  by  civil 
and  foreign  wars.  We  see  her  great  men, 
Pericles  the  great  orator  and  statesman  during 
whose  period  of  supremacy  Greece  attained 
her  most  splendid  achievments  in  art  and  cul- 
ture. Xenophon,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
appear  before  us — men  who  are  to  record  for 
the  world's  wonder  and  admiration  the  history 
of  their  country.  We  see  the  great  Socrates 
condemned  by  the  unjust  judges,  and  cheer- 


THE    FLEET. 


Xerxes  is  seated  on  his  throne.  He  is  there 
to  see  his  armies  complete  the  conquest  of 
Greece.  He  sees  instead  his  fleet  scattered 
and  sunk  by  the  victorious  Greeks.  At  the 
same  time  news  reaches  him  that  the  land 
forces  are  defeated  at  Platea,  and  neatly  de- 
stroyed. Daunted  by  these  unforeseen  reverses 
Xerxes  withdraws  his  army  across  the  Helles- 
pont and  Greece  is  free.  Thus  redounds  to 
Greece  the  glory  of  this— one  of  the  world's 
greatest  conflicts. 


fully  drinking  the  cup  of  poison  in  penalty 
for  his  enlightened  teachings — one  of  the  first 
to  be  martyred  for  preaching  advanced  doc- 
trines. 

Plato  appears  before  us,  that  great  philoso- 
pher whose  thoughts  are  to  instruct  the  minds 
of  countless  generations — and  now  we  listen 
to  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  as 
he  rouses  his  countrymen  to  array  themselves 
against  the  triumphal  progress  of  Philip  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.     We  see  the  unavail- 
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ing  struggles  of  Greece  against  his  overwhelm- 
ing power,  and  witness  her  final  subjugation  — 
but  in  spite  of  her  downfall  the  memory  of 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae,  those  glorious 
deeds  of  valor  we  have  witnessed,  shall  remain 
in  our  hearts  when   the  thoughts  of  the  more 


name  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  one  which 
shall  stand  to  us  as  remembrance  of  all  that  is 
marvelous  in  human  achievement.  Macedo- 
nia, risen  by  the  efforts  of  the  renowned 
Philip  from  an  obscure  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  gives  birth  to  this  leader 


SOCRATES. 


humiliating  scenes  in  her  eventful  history 
shall  have  passed  away.  It  is  in  the  scenes 
which  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Grecian  states  that  we  behold  one  of 
the  most  noted  characters  of  the  great  drama 
of  the  world,  which  we  are  witnessing.     The  J 


whose  power  shall  establish  empire  over  the 
whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Persia  and 
Greece — Syria  and  Egypt  fall  before  his  sway. 
Of  all  the  great  conquerors  of  antiquity  not 
one  shall  transcend  in  the  glory  of  renown 
the  Macedonian  king.      Yet  great  as  are   his 
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achievements  we  cannot  fail  to  remember  the 
blot  which  mars  it  all — the  thirst  for  glory 
and  dominion  to  which  the  lives  of  human 
beings  and  the  freedom  of  nations  is  alone 
sacrificed. 

A  new  nation  now  rises  which  is  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  world's  drama.  Rome, 
that  great  city  whose  glory  is  to  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  peoples  of  all 
time  now  lies  before  us.  From  the  time  of 
its  foundation  by  Romulus,  we  watch  its 
progress  through  petty  strifes  and  civil  dissen- 
sions, through  the  alternate  reverses  and  vic- 
tories transpiring  in  its  wars  with  the  many 
nations,  to  the  proud  position  which  secures 
for  it  the  title  of  Mistress  of  the  World.  It 
is  here  that  we  first  see  portrayed  with  start- 
ling force  and  vivid  reality,  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  humbler  classes,  in  their 
relation  to  the  rich.  We  see  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  a  great  community  occup)  ing 
the  relation  of  serfs  to  the  few  comprising  the 
nobility,  and  watch  their  unavailing  struggles 
against  the  tyrany  of  their  heartless  masters. 
It  is  the  hopeless  effort  of  poverty  arraying 
itself  against  wealth,  and  has  no  outcome  save 
that  of  multiplying  their  miseries. 

At  length,  however,  fortune  favors  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  upon  their 
unjust  oppressors.  A  great  peril  threatens 
Rome.  An  army  is  approaching  the  city  and 
upon  the  people  it  depends  to  fight  for  her  de- 
fense. But  fully  aware  that  the  glory  and  the 
spoils  of  victory  will  revert  only  to  the  class 
which  oppresses  them,  they  refuse  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  enemy.  Though  alternately 
plead  with  and  threatened  by  the  patricians, 
they  remain  steadfast  in  the  stand  which  they 
have  taken,  and,  leaving  the  city  to  the  fright- 
ened nobles,  retire  to  a  distant  mount  and 
refuse  to  move  from  their  position  until  con- 
cessions are  made  by  their  oppressors  to  re- 
lieve their  condition.  Completely  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  defy  them,  in  view  of  the 
danger  which  threatens,  the  nobles  are  obliged 
to  yield  to  their  demands.  Every  slave  is 
liberated,  every  debt  and  obligation  cancelled 
ar.d  the  people  granted  the  right  of  being 


represented  in  the  senate.  This  is  the  first 
political  privilege  granted  to  the  people,  and 
upon  it  rests  the  future  greatness  of  Rome. 
Watching  the  drama  as  it  progresses  we  see 
the  invasion  of  those  hordes  of  barbarians 
from  the  north  and  the  mighty  struggle  whose 
results  contribute  to  the  extension  of  the  do- 
minion of  Rome  and  the  glory  of  her  reputa- 

,  tion. 

Of  all  Rome's  wars,  we  look  with  most  in- 
terest upon  those  waged  with  her  great  rival, 
Carthage,  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
is  during  these  contests  that  we  witness  one 
of  those  great  acts  of  heroism  which  have 
shed  a  luster  upon  the  memory  of  Roman 
courage.  Regulus,  the  great  Roman  general, 
is  sent  in  command  of  an  armament  to  attack 
Carthage.  The  expedition  is  unsuccessful. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army  are  slain  and 
Regulus  himself  is  taken  prisoner.  The  Car- 
thaginians, however,  have  been  daunted  by 
the  relentless  spirit  shown  by  their  rival  across 
the  sea,  and,  weakened  by  the  wars  they  have 
been  waging,  desire  if  possible  to  obtain 
terms  of  peace  from  their  formidable  enemy. 
Taking  Regulus  from  prison,  the  Carthagin- 
ians send  him  to  Rome  with  instructions  to 
frighten  his  countrymen  into  making  favora- 
ble terms  with  Carthage.  In  case  of  his  fail- 
ing to  do  this  he  is  bound  upon  his  oath  as  a 
Roman  soldier  to  return  as  a  prisoner  to  Car- 
thage.     Regulus  reaches   Rome  and  appears 

I  before  the  senate  ;  but  obeying  the  dictates 
of  patriotism  which  inspire  his  heart  he  re- 
veals the  weakened  condition  of  Carthage 
and  advises  his  countrymen  to  continue  the 
war.  In  accordance  with  the  pledge  he  has 
given  he  then  returns  to  Carthage  and  is  put 
to  death  with  dreadful  torture.  His  heroism 
is  not  without  reward.     The  war  is  continued 

|  and  Carthage  is  obliged  to  yield,  thus  asso- 
ciating the  fame  of  Regulus  with  one  of 
Rome's  greatest  triumphs. 

This  victory,  however,  is  not  to  close  the 
contest  between  the  great  rivals.  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Hamilcur,  the  great  general  who 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  defeat  in  the  first 
war,   has  in   his  youth   been   made   to  swear 
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upon  the  altar  a  vow  of  eternal  enmity  to  the 
Romans,  and  in  accordance  with  this  vow  he 
renews  hostilities  by  attacking  a  city  in  Spain 
which  he  knows  to  be  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  Scipio,  the  Roman  general,  is  at 
once  despatched  with  an  army  to  oppose  him. 
The  two  great  armies  meet  and  Scipio  is  de- 
feated. Another  battle  is  fought  and  Hanni- 
bal is  again  successful;  while  a  third  sees  the 
Romans  not  only  defeated  but  their  immense 
army  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

The  Romans  now  become  thoroughly 
aroused  and  every  means  is  taken  to  retrieve 
the  previous  disasters.  A  dictator  is  appointed 
in  Rome  and  an  immense  army  gathered  to- 
gether to  overwhelm  the  Carthaginians.  At 
Cannai  we  see  the  two  great  forces  meet.  Not 
alone  in  the  immense  numbers  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces  is  the  interest  centered,  we  see  be- 
fore us  the  armies  of  two  of  the  most  import- 
ant cities  of  the  world  about  to  engage  in 
contest.  The  arms  of  each  have  won  a  splen- 
did renown,  and  the  cities  which  they  repre- 
sent have  long  been  rivals  for  the  chief  posi- 
tion in  the  fortunes  of  the  world.  Hence  we 
watch  with  increased  interest  for  the  outcome 
of  the  contest.  It  is  a  terrific  struggle  upon 
which  we  look.  Fifty  thousand  of  Rome's 
bravest  soldiers  fall  on  the  field.  Hannibal 
is  again  triumphant  and  the  nations  in  the 
south  of  Italy  which  had  been  subdued  by 
Roman  valor,  taking  courage  from  these  re- 
verses to  their  conquerors,  at  once  revolt  and 
declare  their  allegiance  to  Carthage.  Rome 
now  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  victorious  Car- 
thaginians.    But  fate  favors  the  great  city. 

Hannibal,  instead  of  following  up  his  tri- 
umphs, withdraws  with  his  army  to  Genoa 
and  waits  for  reinforcements.  In  the  time 
thus  gained  the  Romans  repair  their  losses,  and 
placing  an  army  under  the  command  of  their 
most  able  generals  they  march  against  the 
enemy.  Hannibal  and  his  soldiers  have  be- 
come weakened  by  a  long  winter  of  excess 
and  inaction,  and  finding  himself  unable  to 
cope  with  the  formidable  force  sent  to  attack 
him,  Hannibal  summons  his  brother  from 
Spain  to  assist  in  the  contest.     The  Romans 


intercept  this  new  force  and  succeed  in  de- 
feating it;  and  Hannibal  receives  news  of  the 
disaster  by  the  sight  of  his  brother's  gory 
head,  which  the  Romans  cause  to  be  thrown 
into  his  camp.  Following  up  their  suc- 
cesses, the  Romans  now  determine  to  "carry 
the  war  into  Africa"  and  attack  Carthage 
itself. 

Hannibal  is  at  once  recalled  from  Italy  for 
the  defense  of  his  country,  but  the  forces 
of  the  Carthaginians,  reduced  in  number  and 
weakened  from  inaction,  are  no  match  for  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  battle  which  is  now 
fought  between  them,  we  see  all  the  former 
glorious  victories  of  Hannibal  annulled. 
Though  not  entirely  subdued,  the  Carthagin- 
ians are  made  to  see  the  uselessness  of  a  fur- 
ther struggle,  and  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace 
dictated  by  the  Romans.  These  are  severe  in 
the  extreme.  Though  compelled  to  keep  up 
appearance  of  amity  with  the  conquerors,  the 
hatred  of  the  Carthaginians  is  by  no  means 
extinguished,  and  their  inveterate  enmity 
soon  causes  them  to  evince  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion which  they  secretly  cherish.  This  is 
done  by  the  committing  of  an  offence  against 
the  monarch  of  one  of  the  nations  recognized 
asa  Roman  ally.  Incensed  by  this  rebellion,  the 
Romans  declare  that  the  Carthaginians  must 
leave  their  city.  In  vain  is  every  effort  made 
to  appease  the  anger  of  their  enemy.  Refus- 
ing every  proffered  means  of  reparation,  the 
Romans  declare  their  intention  of  destroying 
Carthage.  Taking  courage  from  despair,  the 
desperate  people  close  the  gates  of  their  city 
and  prepare  to  yield  their  lives  in  its  defense. 
Desperate  indeed  is  their  condition.  Their 
weapons  have  been  surrendered  to  the  Romans 
in  hope  of  moving  them  to  mercy,  and  men 
and  women  toil  day  by  day  in  the  forges  to 
replace  them.  For  three  years  we  see  the 
Romans  kept  at  bay,  but  they  at  length  suc- 
ceed in  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  after 
three  days  of  continuous  slaughter,  the  in- 
habitants are  forced  to  yield.  Implacable  in 
their  desire  for  vengeance,  the  Romans  decree 
that  the  powerful  rival  which  had  opposed 
Rome  so  long,  should  perish,  and  the  magnifi- 
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cent  city  was  set  on  fire  and  utterly  destroy- 
ed. Josephine  Spencer. 
LTO  BE  continued.] 


TOPICS   OF  THE  TIMES. 


The   Efforts  of  our  Enemies. 


LETTERS  are  frequently  sent  to  the  First 
Presidency,  by  different  persons  in  the 
United  States,  often  by  men  who  have  left  the 
Church,  asserting  that  the  present  troubles 
which  we  have  to  meet  are  the  results  of  trans- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Some  of  these  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
these  troubles  are  evidences  that  the  Lord  is 
not  with  those  who  bear  the  Priesthood  in  the 
Church  at  the  present  time. 

If  such  things  as  these  we  now  have  to 
contend  with  should  be  held  as  evidences  of 
the  Lord's  displeasure  and  the  withdrawal  of 
His  favor,  then  what  shall  be  said  concerning 
the  Savior  Himself  and  His  disciples,  or  of 
all  the  prophets,  not  excepting  the  prophet 
Joseph  ?  Was  it  the  transgression  of  the 
people  of  God,  or  any  wrong  doing  on  the 
part  of  the  Savior  Himself,  that  caused  the 
wicked  to  rage  with  such  fury  against  Him 
and  His  followers  ?  Was  it  the  wickedness 
of  the  prophets,  or  the  withdrawal  of  God's 
favor  from  them,  that  caused  the  generations 
in  which  they  lived  to  rise  against  them  and 
put  them  to  death  ?  Or,  to  bring  it  down  to 
our  own  day,  was  it  because  the  Prophet 
Joseph  had  fallen  or  had  wandered  from  the 
path  of  righteousness  that  his  enemies  perse- 
cuted him  and  the  Church  to  so  great  an 
extent,  and  that  they  obtained  power  to  take 
his  life  ? 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
God,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times, 
knows  that  these  were  not  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  troubles  and  persecutions  from 
which  the  people  of  God  suffered  then  and 
now.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  anything 
made  plain    in   the  teachings  of    the   Savior 


and  of  His  servants  it  is  that  "all  that  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecu- 
tion ;"  and  that  the  nearer  the  people  live  to 
the  Lord  and  keep  His  commandments  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  be  hated  of  the  world 
and  to  have  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  the 
wicked  poured  out  upon  them.  This  has  ever 
been  the  case,  and  it  ever  will  be  until  the 
time  shall  come  when  Satan  will  be  bound. 
Prosperity  and  popularity  with  the  world  are 
not  evidences  of  divine  favor.  It  is  very 
natural  for  inexperienced  or  thoughtless  per- 
sons to  imagine,  when  everything  is  prosper- 
ous and  moving  along  smoothly,  that  they  are 
enjoying  the  favor  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they 
are  disposed  to  ask  themselves,  when  sorrow 
and  tribulation  come  upon  them,  what  have 
they  done  that  has  caused  them  to  have  these 
troubles.  But  the  best  men  and  women  who 
have  ever  lived  have  found  the  path  of  life  a 
thorny  one.  They  have  had  a  battle  with 
storms  and  have  had  to  contend  with  all  the 
powers  of  evil. 

Satan  hates  righteousness.  He  wages  an 
incessant  warfare  against  those  who  practice 
it.  He  is  determined  to  destroy  God's  work, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  will  prevent  him  but 
the  power  of  God.  The  Lord  controls  all 
things  to  bring  to  pass  His  purposes;  and 
Satan,  in  a  certain  sense,  only  becomes  His 
agent ;  at  least,  He  converts  the  acts  of 
Satan  from  their  design  and  makes  them  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  ends  that  He  has 
in  view. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  when  the  Saints  should 
rejoice,  it  seems  to  me  that  now  is  that  day; 
for  if  the  hatred  of  the  wicked  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  faith- 
ful, then  there  never  were  more  abundant  evi- 
dences to  be  seen  on  every  hand  than  at  the 
present  time.  Certainly  the  world  does  not 
love  us;  yet  the  Savior  said  that  if  we  were  of 
the  world  the  world  would  love  us.  Every 
kind  of  plan  is  being  devised  to  take  away 
from  us  all  our  rights.  Ogden  City  has  been 
captured,  and  it  is  freely  asserted  that  this 
has  been  done  by  fraud.     Its  government  has 
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been  taken  possession  of  by  men  who,  it  is 
alleged,  were  not  legally  elected  to  the  posi- 
tions which  they  hold.  The  same  may,  with 
equal  truth,  be  said  concerning  Salt  Lake 
City.  In  the  Territory  of  Idaho  Latter-day 
Saints  dare  not  cast  a  vote  at  an  election; 
they  cannot  hold  any  kind  of  civil  office  nor 
sit  on  any  jury.  In  that  Territory,  members 
of  our  Church  have  no  more  rights  than 
Chinese  or  Indians.  The  intention  appears 
to  be  to  engraft  a  similar  provision  on  the 
constitution  of  Arizona,  so  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  both  Idatio  and  Arizona  upon  this 
point  will  be  alike,  and  this,  too,  despite  the 
protest  of  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
Territory  of  Arizona.  He  has  protested  ve- 
hemently against  such  a  provision  being  made 
a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
State  of  Arizona.  He  has  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  But  this 
weighs  nothing.  A  determination  is  exhib- 
ited on  the  part  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to 
deprive  every  Latter-day  Saint  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  in  the  new  States  of  all  civil  rights. 
Already  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  which 
proposes  to  take  from  all  the  Latter-day  Saints 
in  this  Territory  the  right  of  franchise.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  of  these  efforts  will 
meet  with  success,  because  it  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  certain  politicians  to  have  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  ruled  out  from  all  voice  or  con- 
trol in  civil  matters. 

Can  anything  more  plainly  exhibit  the 
hatred  of  the  world  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  than  these  measures?  So  far 
as  all  the  qualities  are  concerned  which  go  to 
make  up  good  citizenship,  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  possess 
them  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  are  admitted 
to  be  an  industrious,  sober,  persevering,  or- 
derly and  thrifty  people.  Our  faults,  as  they 
are  termed,  would  be  esteemed  virtues  in  any 
other  people  but  ourselves.  The  principal 
faults  that  we  have  are,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  our  opponents,  that  we  are  too 
united  and  have  had  a  system  of  marriage 
that  has  been  objectionable.  Loose  charges 
have  been  made  about   our  being   licentious, 


but  this  everyone  who  is  informed  about  us 
knows  to  be  utterly  without  foundation. 

It  would  scarcely  be  believed,  if  we  did  not 
see  it  before  our  eyes,  that  men  professing  to 
be  statesmen  and  to  have  a  proper  compre- 
hension of  liberty  could  be  guilty  of  such 
excesses  as  are  proposed  to  be  enacted  into 
laws  against  us,  when  there  can  be  so  little 
fault  found  with  our  habits  and  morals.  If 
any  other  people  but  Latter-day  Saints  had 
accomplished  the  works  that  we  have  since  we 
came  to  these  mountains  they  would  be  lauded 
to  the  skies;  their  example  would  be  held  up 
to  all  the  world  for  admiration.  But  because 
we  are  Latter-day  Saints  and  claim  to  be  the 
Church  of  Christ,  attributing  our  success  to 
His  teachings  and  the  principles  that  He  has 
revealed  to  us,  we  are  denounced. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  legislation  proposed 
against  us,  even  if  it  becomes  law,  as  an  un- 
mixed evil.  I  have  not  liked  the  effect  of  the 
recent  Congressional  legislation  upon  us.  It 
has  divided  us  into  two  classes — voters  and 
non-voters.  Some  of  our  leading  and  most 
experienced  citizens  have  been  deprived  of 
the  franchise.  The  Territory  has  lost  the 
benefit  of  their  services  in  public  life.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  vote  or  to  exercise  any 
other  right  of  citizenship.  In  this  way  two 
classes  have  been  created,  and  I  have  feared 
the  effect  of  this  discrimination.  But  if  our 
opponents  can  have  their  way  this  distinction 
will  not  long  remain  ;  they  intend  to  have  it 
legislated  out  of  existence  and  to  have  us  all 
put  upon  the  same  level  and  subject  to  the 
same  disabilities.  The  effect  upon  us  in  this 
respect  will  not  be,  I  hope,  a  bad  one.  It 
will  be  apt  to  unite  us  more  and  more,  and  it 
will  compel  those  who  are  doubtful  in  their 
feelings  and  minds  to  become  more  positive. 
They  will  have  to  seek  to  obtain  a  testimony 
for  themselves  concerning  this  being  the 
work  of  God,  because  without  this  living  tes- 
timony within  them  they  will  be  constantly 
tempted  to  renounce  their  connection  with 
the  Church. 

Altogether,  looking  at  what  is  being  at- 
tempted in  Canada  and  that  which  has  been 
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done  in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  now 
being  sought  to  be  accomplished  against  us, 
we  have  no  cause  to  fear  that  we  are  finding 
favor  with  or  becoming  joined  to  the  world. 
The  world  is  determined  to  draw  the  line  of 
distinction  between  themselves  and  us  with 
such  sharpness  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
And  shall  we  not  as  Latter-day  Saints  be 
thankful  that  this  is  the  case?  The  Lord  has 
His  own  purposes  to  accomplish,  and  He,  no 
doubt,  will  convert  all  these  acts  into  causes 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Him.  Out  of 
these  seeming  evils  He  will  bring  forth  abun- 
dant good.  It  is  necessary  that  nations  as 
well  as  individuals  should  fill  up  their  cup 
before  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  can  fall 
upon  them.  In  some  directions  they  are  ap- 
parently doing  this  with  all  speed.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  as  Latter-day  Saints  is  to  live 
so  that  we  shall  have  the  favor  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  when  in  our  troubles  we  cry  unto 
Him,  He  will  hear  us. 

The  Editor. 


UP  FROM   TRIBULATION. 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    280.) 

AS  SOON  as  the  doctor  was  well  out  of 
sight  Aunt  Mary  took  his  pills  and  phials, 
and  with  a  set  look  about  her  face  she  emptied 
them  all  in  the  stove. 

The  sick  woman  had  followed  her  move- 
ments, and  when  all  was  thrown  away  she 
sighed  contentedly  and  whispered, 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  me  then,  Aunt 
Mary,  are  you,  until  I  am  well?  I  shall  soon 
be  better  if  you  will  stay  by  me  and  prav  for 
me  all  the  time." 

"  No,  Sarah,  I  shall  not  leave  you  till  you 
are  safe  and  out  of  danger."  Then  the  days 
grew  into  weeks,  and  out  of  the  very  arms  of 
death  came  poor  Aunt  Sarah.  What  a  lesson 
of  infinite  love  and  patience  did  Willard 
draw  from  the  faithful  labors  of  blessed  Aunt 
Mary.  Her  days  and  her  nights  were  spent 
in  constant  works  and   prayers  for  the  sorely 


afflicted  Sarah.  But  in  all  her  nursing  and 
care  she  utterly  refused  to  use  any  medicine. 
Nothing  but  the  simplest  teas,  the  mildest 
foods.  One  day  when  Sarah  was  very  low, 
Willard  ventured  to  say, 

"Don't  you  think,  Aunt  Mary,  that  some 
quinine  or  some  iron  and  quinine  would 
rally  her  strength  and  help  to  bring  her  back 
to  life?" 

"Willard,  when  you  have  had  more  expe- 
rience in  this  gospel,  you  will  be  willing  to 
believe  that  our  Father  knows  just  what  He  is 
talking  about.  And  when  He  says  for  us  to 
nurse  our  sick  with  mild  food  and  herbs,  and 
that,  too,  not  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  He 
means  every  word  of  it.  Now  I  do  not  call 
such  things  mild,  and  there  is  a  great  struggle 
with  Satan  as  it  is  for  this  woman's  life,  so  I 
am  going  to  give  her  every  advantage.  If 
pa's  faith  were  like  mine,  we  would  give  her 
nothing  but  consecrated  oil  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Elders.  But  he  has  some  of  the 
old  worldly  notions  still  clinging  to  him,  and 
he  likes  to  feel  we  are  doing  something  tangi- 
ble for  her.  So  I  am  willing  to  humor  his 
notions,  and  keep  on  giving  her  simple  rem- 
edies. And  at  the  same  time  I  know  if  he 
would  just  throw  away  everything  and  depend 
solely  upon  the  Lord,  it  would  be  but  a  few  days 
before  she  would  be  well.  You  know,  it  is 
like  a  pair  of  crutches,  if  you  insist  on  walk- 
ing on  crutches  after  your  leg  is  healed,  your 
muscles  will  be  very  much  longer  in  getting 
their  tension.  So  we  are  keeping  Aunt  Sarah 
on  crutches,  when  by  casting  them  away  she 
would  soon  be  able  to  walk  alone." 

All  this  was  strange  and  new  to  Willard, 
and  he  had  much  to  ponder  over  and  pray 
over.  Events  transpired  just  as  Aunt  Mary 
predicted  ;  slowly  Sarah  arose  from  her  bed, 
but  she  did  arise,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  sceptical  Doctor.  It  was  June,  how- 
ever, before  she  stood  once  more  at  her  door 
and  felt  the  bright  sunshine  fill  her  with  the 
smile  of  God's  visible  presence.  That  day, 
for  the  first  time,  since  she  came  so  hurriedly 
down  to  the  farm,  Aunt  Mary  took  a  trip  to 
the  city.      Lovina  had    come  down   to   stay 
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with    Sarah   and   the    children,   and  Willard 
drove  the  buggy  to  the  city. 

"  Aunt  Mary  "he  said,  "I  have  learned  some 
wonderful  things  since  I  came  to  Utah.  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  one 
woman  could  be  so  fond  of  her  husband's 
wives  as  you  all  are  of  each  other.  Why  no 
one,  not  an  own  sister  could  have  been  more 
tender  or  watchful  than  you  have  been  of 
Aunt  Sarah.  How  is  it?  I  knew  Aunt  Sarah 
loved  all  of  you  folks,  but  I  kind  of  thought 
that  was  because  she  was  so  big-souled  and  so 
unselfish." 

Aunt  Mary  smiled;  how  quickly  she  detected 
the  Aunt  Sarah  flavor  in  that  remark.  "  Did 
you  fancy  that  she  was  any  more  unselfish  than 
we  were?"  The  tone  was  so  gentle  that  the 
question  was  robbed  of  any  annoyance  the 
words  might  have  implied.  But  Willard  was 
instantly  conscious  of  the  implication  of  his 
own  remark  and  covered  with  consequent  con- 
fusion. How  on  earth  did  he  ever  get  such 
an  idea?  It  was  more  than  he  could  tell,  but 
the  wise  woman  at  his  side  knew,  and  with 
her  own  sweet,  forgiving  tact,  at  once  forgave 
the  inspirer  of  the  sentiment,  and  set  herself 
quietly  to  help  the  young  man  out  of  his  dif- 
ficulty. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  are  more  acquainted 
with  Aunt  Sarah's  kindly  feelings  and  unselfish 
ways,  for  you  have  had  the  best  of  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  very  depths  of  her  good  dis- 
position. But  if  you  were  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  rest  of  us  you  would  see  we  are  all 
striving  to  do  the  very  best  we  can.  There 
never  was  a  better  woman  than  Aunt  Fanny, 
you  would  soon  grow  to  love  her  if  you  one.' 
penetrated  the  crust  of  her  thorny  character. 
Indeed  we  are  as  happy  and  loving  a  family 
as  ever  lived  on  earth.  No  own  sisters  could 
think  more  of  each  other  than  we  all  do." 

"And  yet  you  all,  I  suppose,  have  faults 
and  sometimes  have  misunderstandings  and 
even  disagreements?" 

"To  be  sure  we  have.  Don't  all  own  sisters 
have  the  same?  Don't  I  see  the  faults  of  my 
own  sisters  quite   plainly?     Yet   I  love  them, 


and  would  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  com- 
fort that  I  could." 

"  But  it  is  hardly  the  same  with  the  wives 
of  one  man  as  with  the  children  of  one 
parent." 

"Perhaps  hardly  the  same,  but  it  is  on  the 
same  principle.  Like  sacrifices  have  to  be 
made  of  one's  rights  or  supposed  rights,  and 
the  same  forgiving  forbearance  has  to  be 
exercised  in  order  to  live  together  in  peace 
and  love.  Because  these  sacrifices  have  to  be 
made,  is  that  any  reason  that  there  should  be 
but  one  child,  lest  there  should  be  unhappi- 
ness  in  the  house  ?" 

"A  man's  love  for  his  wife  is  not  like  the 
love  of  parents  for  their  children  nor  does 
the  love  of  a  wife  partake  of  the  reverence 
of  a  child  for  its  father.  I  can  scarcely  see 
the  force  of  your  argument." 

"You  are  quite  right,  but  I  was  not  draw- 
ing my  paralell  between  the  two  loves  you 
speak  of,  but  showing  that  it  is  possible  for 
women  to  cultivate  the  same  sweet  graces  of 
character  in  a  polygamous  home  as  in  the 
relationship  of  sisters.  The  gain  to  their 
own  nobility  is  quite  as  potent,  also,  as  when 
their  charity  is  developed  by  a  sisterly  for- 
bearance. To  answer  your  last  remark,  or 
rather  the  spirit  of  it,  let  me  tell  you  one 
thing,  that  it  is  the  curse  upon  women  that 
their  desire  shall  be  to  their  husband  and  he 
shall  rule  over  them.  We  are  striving  to  rid 
ourselves  of  that  feeling.  We  want  to  love 
our  husband  as  he  loves  us  :  tenderly,  faith- 
fully, and  honorably.  But  without  that  cling- 
ing*to  his  sleeve  that  has  been  our  dependence 
and  our  curse.  Poets  have  made  this  cruel 
helplessness  a  model  for  all  to  copy.  But  we 
are  trying  to  bring  ourselves  up  out  of  the 
slough  of  imbecility.  We  want  to  be  happy 
when  with  our  husband,  and  not  incapable  of 
content  when  he  is  away.  It  may  not  seem 
possible  to  you  now,  but  let  me  tell  you  and 
never  forget  what  I  say,  that  novels,  poetry 
and  the  old  traditions  of  the  world  notwith- 
standing, love  is  not  the  chief  end  and  aim 
of  existence.  Honorable  love  and  honorable 
marriage  are  vital  necessities  to  every  man  and 
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every  woman.  They  can  in  no  other  way 
fulfill  the  design  of  their  creation.  But 
Brother  Gibbs,  there  are  so  many  just  as 
important  laws  for  us  to  keep,  so  much  work 
for  the  Saints  to  do.  The  world  to  warn, 
the  dead  to  redeem,  Zion  to  build  up,  and 
the  great  labors  connected  with  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel  to  accomplish.  Just  think  of 
it,  it  makes  one  grow  dizzy  to  gaze  upon  the 
prospect  !" 

"What  can  a   man   do,  Aunt  Mary,   who  j 
has  no  home,  no  wife,  no  anchor  to  his  heart 
and  feelings?      To   work    well,    one's    heart  I 
should  be  satisfied  and  at  rest." 

"How  truly  you  speak.  No  man  can 
begin  his  life  work  until  his  soul  is  completed 
by  having  a  wife  or  wives  sealed  to  him. 
That  is  his  first,  most  important  duty.  Be 
sure  of  that.  Every  work  radiates  from  the 
home  as  the  light  radiates  from  the  sun." 

"But,  Aunt  Mary,"  how  his  heart  beat 
lest  she  should  detect  the  subtle  meaning  in 
his  words,  "what  if  a  man  loves  one  who  is 
an  unattainable  possession,  then  what  is  he  to 
do?" 

"Ask  God  to  help  him  to  overcome  the 
hopeless  passion,  and  to  guide  him  to  some 
faithful  heart  that  will  be  a  comfort  and  a 
blessing.  That  would  be  my  advice  to  any 
such  man."  Either  Aunt  Mary  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  thought  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  man,  or  she  wished  to  give  him  a  word 
of  timely  warning  that  his  last  faint  hope  j 
must  die.  Which  ever  it  was,  Willard  ac- 
cepted it  as  the  very  final  burial  service,  as  it 
were,  over  his  dead  love.  And  henceforrh, 
sweet  Rhoda  Main  waring  was  to  be  a  friend 
or  a  sister  to  him.      One  last  question, 

"Say,  Aunt  Mary,  what's  a  fellow  to  do 
who  neither  likes  any  girl,  nor  has  a  chance 
of  making  a  girl  love  him  ?" 

•'  I  don't  believe  any  such  man  lives  in  this 
kingdom  ;  there  is  a  wife  or  wives  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  man  who  proves  himself 
worthy  of  her  or  them." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  that  every  man 
should  go  into  polygamy?" 

"  Not  by  any  means.       President   Young 


says  that  the  principle  will  be  apt  to  damn 
more  men  than  it  will  save.  I  think  so  too, 
for  men  are  so  careless  of  those  sacred  obliga- 
tions. But  when  it  is  lived  as  it  should  be, 
it  will  exalt  men  and  women  to  the  highest 
glory.  A  man  should  first  be  sure  that  he  is 
keeping  every  law  of  the  gospel,  then  he  can 
with  a  degree  of  safety  enter  into  that  great 
principle.  If  he  is  slack  in  the  other  laws 
and  commandments,  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
fancy  he  will  be  strong  enough  to  live  this 
highest  and  hardest  law  to  keep." 

"  Tell  me,  Aunt  Mary,  you  are  so  wise, 
how  can  I  coax  a  girl  to  have  such  a  fellow 
as  me?" 

The  gentle  eyes  turned  to  gaze  at  the  face 
beside  her,  and  her  look  rebuked  him  for  the 
lightness  of  his  words.  "Willard,  God  has 
a  hand  in  those  matters,  and  if  we  are  faith- 
ful, He  will  give  us  the  wife  or  husband  that 
He  wishes  us  to  marry." 

"That  is  almost  fatality,"  he  answered. 

"No,  not  fatality,  but  the  Divine  guidance. 
We  all  have  our  agency,  but  by  obeying  the 
law  of  prayer  and  faithfulness,  God  will  bring 
ns  up,  perhaps  through  sore  tribulation,  to 
enjoy  all  the  blessings  he  has  held  in  store  for 
us.  Is  it  not  worth  the  struggle?"  Then 
they  were  at  the  gates  of  the  city  home,  and 
Willard  sprang  out  and  helped  Aunt  Mary  to 
alight. 

"Oh  mother,"  said  Lovina,  as  soon  as 
Aunt  Mary  opened  the  door,  "Tommy  has 
just  come  down  with  the  scarlet  fever.  And 
we  have  all  been  exposed.  What  will  you 
do?" 

"Gracious,  how  did  he  get  that  ?" 
"Caught  it  from  the  school  children," 
answered  Aunt  Fanny.  Adding,  "I  hardly 
think  it  wise  for  you  to  go  away  again,  for  I 
am  afraid  it  will  go  through  the  family.  How 
is  Sarah  ?  Is  she  well  enough  for  you  to  leave 
her  alone  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  dare  leave  her  all  alone 
with  her  children.  Her  girls  are  so  silly 
about  sickness,  and  they  are  nothing  but 
children  any  way.     If  I  stay,  we  will  have  to 
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■find  some  one  to  go  down  there  for  a  few 
weeks  or  even  a  month  or  two." 

Just  here  the  Bishop  came  in,  saying, 

"  I  have  told  Willard  that  he  had  better 
not  come  in  the  house,  as  he  will  want  to  go 
back  to  the  farm,  and  I  don't  want  to  run 
any  risks  of  the  children  down  there  getting 
the  fever.  Now,  Mary,  what  is  to  be  done 
about  Sarah  ?     She  must  not  be   left  alone." 

"That  is  what  we  have  been  talking  about, 
father.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  Harriet 
Morse  to  go  down  for  awhile  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Aunt  Fanny,  "she 
is  going  out  to  Grantsville  this  week." 

"Who  is  there?  Say.  I  wonder  if  one  of 
the  Lang  girls  wouldn't  go  down  for  a  while? 
Let's  send  Rhoda  over  and  see.  I  don't 
believe  either  one  is  going  off  anywhere  this 
summer." 

Rhoda  was  dispatched  at  once  to  ask  Sister 
Lang  if  she  would  spare  one  of  her  girls  to 
help  Aunt  Sarah  until  she  was  strong  enough 
to  get  along  alone.  She  found  the  girls  both 
at  home,  and  both  were  quite  willing  to  go. 
But  after  some  talk  between  the  mother  and 
the  girls,  it  was  decided  that  Aseneth  should 
go.  She  agreed  to  be  ready  in  a  couple  of 
hours'  at  which  time  Willard  was  to  call  for 
her. 

Rhoda  met  Willard  as  she  was  going  in  her 
gate,  and  told  him  he  would  have  to  wait  a 
couple  of  hours.  He  asked  her  who  was 
going  down,  and  she  replied  maliciously  that 
it  was  one  of  the  girls  Dame  Rumor  married 
him  to.  Willard  colored  painfully,  and 
turned  away.  Why  should  this  girl  take  so 
much  delight  in  tormenting  him?  He  had 
not  merited  such  treatment  at  her  bands. 

The  bitter  thought,  however,  did  not  make 
the  quiet  bow  with  which  he  excused  himself 
a  bit  less  gentlemanly,  nor  did  it  make  the 
even  tones  of  his  voice  falter  as  he  said, 

"I  will  go  up  to  the  post  office,  Miss 
Rhoda,  while  I  am  waiting,  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  the  Bishop  where  I  have 
gone." 

At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  Willard  was  at 
the   home  of   the   Langs  and   in  a  very  few 


minutes  thereafter  Aseneth  came  out  and   the 
two  started  down  to  the  farm. 

"What  a  siege  of  sickness  Bishop  Main- 
waring  is  having  this  spring.  First  Aunt 
Sarah,  and  now  scarlet  fever  ir  the  family," 
remarked  the  young  girl. 

"  It  is  so  in  all  families,  I  reckon.  Dis- 
ease is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Is  this  the 
first  time  you  have  been  down  to  the  farm, 
Miss  Lang  ?" 

"Yes  the  first  time  since  the  new  house  was 
built.  I  have  been  down  several  times  to 
picnics  years  ago.  In  fact,  last  summer  some 
of  us  were  down  here  for  a  ride,  just  before 
the  building  was  begun." 

The  talk  drifted  away  to  picnics  and  par- 
ties. I  have  not  spent  much  time  describing 
the  various  characters  of  this  story ;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  some  sort  of 
a  picture  of  this  lovely  girl  sitting  so  quietly 
at  the  side  of  my  friend  Willard  Gibbs.  You 
need  not  fancy,  because  I  say  lovely  girl,  that 
I  have  strict  reference  to  the  contour  of  head 
or  to  the  perfection  of  features.  But  there 
was  a  something  about  Aseneth  Lang  that 
every  one  who  became  acquainted  with  her 
characterized  as  lovely.  The  mere  detail  of 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  smooth  skin  and 
gentle  expression  of  her  face  is  perhaps  all 
the  outline  I  can  make  for  you.  Fill  in  the 
sketch  with  the  trait  of  sweet  unselfishness  and 
charity  for  all  human  things,  which  trait,  like 
the  clearness  of  a  deep  mountain  stream, 
gives  the  charm  of  loveliness  to  all  its  mean- 
derings.  No  one  ever  heard  an  unkind  word 
uttered  against  the  character  of  another  from 
the  lips  of  this  carefully  trained  Mormon 
girl.  She  was  one  of  those  rare,  noble  crea- 
tures that  come  seldom  to  this  sad  earth. 
That  she  had  faults  was  as  certainly  true  ; 
else  would  she  not  be  living  now,  as  she  most 
assuredly  is.  But  those  faults  were  negative 
rather  than  positive,  and  even  the  few  who 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  criticise  so  excellent 
a  character,  can  only  call  her  weak  and  too 
forgiving.  I  have  heard  Aunt  Sarah  say 
Aseneth  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  was 
being  abused.     That  was  Aunt  Sarah,   how- 
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ever,  and  I  know  Aseneth  well  enough  to 
know  she  does  not  enjoy  imposition  any 
better  than  anyone  else,  but  when  it  conies 
to  her,  she  bears  it  with  that  gentle  uncom- 
plaining spirit  that  our  Aunt  Sarah  tries  in 
vain  to  successfully  imitate.  If  you  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  how  this  girl  bore  the 
trials  of  life  and  the  consequent  effect  on  her 
character,  bear  with  me  till  we  shall  reach  the 
end  of  this  "our  true  tale." 

Aunt  Sarah  welcomed  Aseneth  with  garru- 
lous cordiality.  She  insisted  on  Willard 
going  into  the  barn  and  removing  all  his 
clothing,  and  bathing,  with  other  modes  of 
purification,  lest  he  had  brought  a  particle  of 
the  dreaded  contagion  along  in  his  clothes. 
The  fever  at  the  town  house  of  the  Mainwar- 
ings  successfully  cut  off  all  intercourse  with 
those  at  the  farm.  Poor  Aunt  Sarah  was  weak 
in  body  and  her  fears  ran  away  with  her 
judgment.  One  day  several  weeks  after 
Aseneth  had  been  domiciled  there  the  Bishop 
was  seen  driving  into  the  yard.  Aseneth 
told  Aunt  Sarah  so,  and  the  good  lady  sprang 
to  the  door  and  hailed  him. 

"Oh  Pa,  surely  you  are  not  coming  into 
the  house  when  you  are  just  down  from  that 
terrible  disease.  Please  don't.  Baby  was  fev- 
erish all  night  and  Mary  has  been  sick  for  a 
day  or  two :  you  know  how  bad  it  is  for  child- 
ren to  be  ailing  anyway  and  then  be  exposed 
to  the  germs  of  disease.  It  seems  impossible 
to  keep  them  from  catching  it.  Why,  only 
yesterday  the  baby  had  a  rash  on  her  skin  that 
almost  frightened  me  to  death.  I  haven't  had 
a  night's  rest  for  a  month,  what  with  the 
children  being  sick  and  then  my  own  feelings. 
Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  all  night  long, 
and  me  as  weak  as  an  hour  old  calf.  Of 
course  I  suppose  'Seneth  would  get  up  if  I 
called  her  but  you  know  how  it  is  with  young 
people.  Once  asleep,  asleep  till  a  cannon 
ball  wakes  them.  And  she  likes  to  read  so 
well  that  it  is  late  when  she  gets  time  in  the 
evening,  and  Willard — " 

The  Bishop  had  driven  to  the  inner  yard 
long  before  the  close  of  this  rapid  expostu- 
lation, and  sat   patiently  listening  as  long  as 


he  could,  but  finally   interrupted  her,  saying, 

"  How  are  you,  Sarah,  as  regards  your 
general  health  ?" 

"Oh,  as  I  was  saying  I  am  not  strong  at 
all,  but  I  manage  to  get  around  and  do  a 
good  deal,  for  if  J  did  not  I  am  sure  I  can't 
see  how  things  would  go  in  the  house.  With 
only  a  girl  who  is  not  the  best  of  house- 
keepers, if  she  is  the  brag  of  all  who  know 
her  for  her  disposition,  which  goodness 
knows — " 

The  Bishop  knew  from  the  admission  about 
the  ability  to  get  around  and  see  after  things 
that  the  speaker  was  much  better  even  if  she 
had  not  poured  forth  the  full  tide  of  her  old- 
time  eloquence  ;  so  gently  interrupting  her 
he  said,  ' 

"Sarah,  I  have  some  bad  news  to  tell  you. 
Are  you  strong  enough  to  bear  it?" 

They  were  outside,  and  the  woman  leaned 
up  against  the  rails  as  she  said  in  reply, 

"What  is  it?  Not  Mary,  or  Fanny?" 
For,  with  all  her  peculiarities  she  loved  the 
two  sister  wives  with  even  more  devotion  than 
they  did  her. 

"No,  it  is  not  the  girls,  but  Mary's  George 
died  this  morning  from  the  fever.  The  rest 
are  all  better.  The  'girls'  wanted  me  to 
come  down  and  tell  you  myself,  and  to  say 
they  sent  their  love  and  prayers  for  you,  and 
that  you  were  on  no  account  to  think  of 
coming  up  there.  Mary,  of  course,  feels 
terribly  bad,  but  Lovina  seems  the  most  cut 
up  over  it.  She  was  so  fond  of  the  little 
chap."  The  Bishop  could  control  himself 
no  longer,  and  with  a  groan  he  leaned  over 
the  gate  and  wept.  Aunt  Sarah,  with  a  loyal 
desire  to  comfort,  tried  to  say  something  to 
ease  his  grief.  But  failed  miserably,  for 
after  one  or  two  faltering  words  she,  too, 
burst  into  tears,  and  they  both  cried  bitterly 
for  some  moments.  Perhaps,  after  all,  that 
was  the  best  comfort  she  could  have  given 
him,  for  a  broken  heart  feels  no  sympathy  so 
keenly  as  the  silent  sympathy  of  mutual 
tears. 

You  have  become  little  acquainted  with  the 
Bishop,   if   these  tears   of   his  causes  you  a. 
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moment's  surprise,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
tenderest-hearted  men  alive,  and  tears  were 
as  much  a  relief  as  were  Aunt  Sarah's  own. 
To  be  sure,  they  did  not  fall  so  often,  nor 
were  they  so  near  the  surface,  but  they  came 
sometimes,  and  when  they  did  the  man  was 
wise  enough  to  thank  God  that  he  could  so 
relieve  the  tension  of  his  over-charged  heart. 

Aunt  Sarah  sent  a  dozen  loving  messages 
and  said  she  would  send  Willard  with  the 
light  two-seated  wagon  to  be  there  at  the 
funeral,  adding, 

"  But  don't,  above  all  things,  let  him  go  in 
the  house,  or  let  him  take  any  of  the  folks 
from  the  house  out  to  the  grave  ;  there  will 
be  plenty  of  carriages,  so  just  let  him  take 
some  of  the  friends  instead  of  our  folks.  You 
don't  blame  me  for  being  careful;  I  feel  to  be 
so  more  than  ever,  don't  you?" 

The  Bishop  promised  to  remember  all  she 
had  charged  him  with,  mighty  as  would  be 
the  task. 

The  next  day  at  an  early  hour  the  carriage 
was  hitched  up  and  Willard  came  into  the 
house  for  the  messages  he  had  always  to  de- 
liver. He  found  Aseneth  all  ready  to  go 
along,  and  listened  in  respectful  silence  to  the 
interminable  instructions  and  interdictions 
Aunt  Sarah  poured  out.  Suddenly  she  seemed 
to  remember  something,  and  without  cutting 
off  her  discourse  she  drifted  into  one  of  her 
odd,  mirthless  laughs  and  said  archly, 

"Now  you  two  young  people  ought  to 
manage  before  long  to  bring  that  story  so 
often  told  about  you  true.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  it,  so  far  as  I  know;  I  was  just  tell- 
ing 'Seneth  the  other  day  that  she  would — " 

What  all  she  had  told  Aseneth  did  not  then 
transpire,  for,  like  the  quick,  impulsive  lad 
he  was,  the  sting  of  mortified  pride  in  Wil- 
lard's  heart  was  communicated  to  his  hands, 
and  the  horses  sprang  off  at  a  run  with  the 
lash  of  the  whip  they  had  felt  on  their  backs, 
leaving  Aunt  Sarah  to  give  one  scream  of 
fright  and  dismay  at  the  dangerous  position 
she  had  been  in,  and  then  turn  into  the  house 
with  an  inward  congratulation  to  think  she 
had  been  so  clever  as  to  get  in  her  little  joke 


and  hint  all  in  so  few  words  and  at  such  a 
time.  As  for  one  of  the  victims  of  her  ill- 
placed  pleasantry,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  doomed 
to  be  hurt  by  those  he  loved  best.  With  it 
all  he  felt  sulky  and  disagreeable,  and  not  for 
worlds  could  he  have  been  his  usual  genial, 
gentle  self  to  the  innocent  cause  of  all  his  dis- 
tress. She  sat,  poor  girl,  conscious  of  the 
mortification  her  companion  was  enduring, 
too  conscious,  for  it  rendered  her  unable  to 
be  her  usual  sunny  self,  thus  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  dispel  the  cloud  between  them. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.! 
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!  IVIE,  you  do  look  so  sick  !  I  wish 
you  would  lie  down  and  rest  yourself. 
I  never  saw  anyone  who  seemed  to  hate  the 
bed  as  you  do  !  " 

As  Mrs.  Kane  spoke  these  words,  some  days 
after  the  events  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
she  turned  to  her  daughter  a  pleading,  pity- 
ing face,  which  gave  evidence  of  the  great 
sympathy  and  anxiety  which  burdened  her 
mother-heart. 

Ivie  left  the  spinning  wheel  and  twined  her 
arms  lovingly  and  appreciatively  around  her 
mother's  neek,  kissed  her  several  times,  and 
allowing  her  head  to  rest  for  a  moment  on 
the  dear,  faithful  bosom  where  as  an  infant 
she  had  first  nestled,  she  said,  "What  use  is 
there  in  going  to  bed  in  the  day-time  when  I 
cannot  sleep  even  at  night?  Besides,  I  feel 
better  when  I  am  at  work — how  should  I  bear 
to  live  if  I  could  not  be  busy  at  something  ? 
Hope  I  shall  never  have  to  live  when  I  cannot 
i  work." 

"But,  my  daughter,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Kane, 
"you  surely  cannot  stand  it  long  to  do  as  you 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  three  or  four 
days.  You  do  not  eat  anything  ;  try  to  eat 
some  of  the  strawberry  short  cake,  will  you 
not?  You  have  always  been  so  fond  of  that." 
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"  I  did  try  to  eat  some  of  it,  mother,  and 
it  lodged  in  my  throat  and  nearly  choked 
me,"  said  Ivie,  with  a  smile  so  faint,  so  sad 
that  it  brought  a  flood  of  tears  to  her  mother's 
eyes. 

"  I  wish  I  could  weep  as  mother  does  !  If 
the  tears  would  only  come  up  into  my  eyes 
and  fall  out  I  do  not  believe  my  heart  would 
feel  so  over-burdened  all  the  while.  But  I  am 
like  my  father,  when  sorrow  comes  I  cannot 
weep,"  Ivie  reflected. 

She  kept  on  spinning  for  an  hour  or  two 
longer  ;  then,  as  though  her  strength  had  sud- 
denly left  her,  her  hands  dropped  by  her  side 
and  she  sank  into  a  chair,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  ! 
I  believe  I  am  sick,  mother  ;  I  will  rest  now!  " 

In  an  instant  her  mother  was  at  her  side, 
supporting  the  powerless  head  which  leaned 
towards  her.  And  Ivie,  diligent,  ambitious, 
independent  Ivie,  allowed  her  mother  to  dis- 
robe her  now  and  place  her  quietly  in  bed, 
just  as  when  she  was  a  little  child. 

Then  followed  days  and  nights  of  anxious 
care  and  watching  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
and  sisters,  until  one  afternoon,  just  as  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  summer's  sun  were  pouring 
a  flood  of  golden  glory  through  the  western 
window,  with  stifled  sobs  and  moans,  the  little 
household  gathered  around  the  patient  sufferer 
to  witness  the  last  faint  struggle.  An  inde- 
scribable halo  of  heavenly  peace  and  love 
lighted  up  the  pure  white  face  as  the  weary 
blue  eyes  closed  upon  earthly  scenes  and  the 
tired  heart  was  at  rest. 


"  Ivie  Kane  is  dead  !  "  was  the  sad  and 
startling  news  carried  from  one  to  another 
throughout  the  village  for  the  next  two  days. 
Sympathizing  friends  came  and  went,  assist- 
ing the  family  in  preparations  for  the  funeral. 

The  glory  which  had  rested  upon  the  fair 
young  face  at  the  moment  of  the  spirit's  de- 
parture, did  not  fade  away  or  change. 

"  Sweet,  lovely  Ivie  !  she  was  beautiful  in 
life,  but  far  more  beautiful  in  death  !  "  "I 
never  saw  anything  so  lovely  !  "  "  Her  face 
shows  the  purity   and   sweetness  of   her  life 


even  in  death."  Such  were  the  expressions 
made  over  and  around  her  lifeless  form  as  the 
white  muslin  robes  were  being  measured  and 
stitched  for  its  burial. 

Towards  evening  of  the  second  day  follow- 
ing the  sad  event,  when  all  was  ready  and  the 
hour  for  the  funeral  gathering  the  next  day 
had  been  decided  upon,  Mrs.  Kane  was  at  last 
left  for  a  few  moments'  reflection  alone  with 
her  dead. 

She  turned  back  the  white  covering  from 
the  beautiful  young  face  and  sealed  a  long, 
long  kiss  upon  the  peaceful,  smiling  lips, 
murmuring  as  she  did  so,  "  My  lamb  !  my 
darling  !  Why  am  I  thus  bereft  ?  Well  have 
we  named  thee,  my  love  !  How  hast  thy 
heart's-  tendrils  entwined  themselves  around 
that  other  heart  as  only  the  faithful  ivy  can 
entwine.  And  oh !  how  have  they  been 
crushed  and  torn  asunder !  O  God,  my  Fathert 
was  it  but  for  this  thou  gavest  me  this  sweet 
and  holy  child?  " 

Was  it  the  strong  and  deathless  love  and 
sympathy  existing  between  mother  and  child 
that  could  recall  the  departed,  even  when 
death  had  seemed  to  claim  the  one  and  to 
have  left  the  other  bowed  and  powerless  ?  Or 
that  long  and  earnest  kiss,  in  bestowing  which 
the  mother's  breath  had  entered  into  and  re- 
susitated  the  lifeless  form  of  her  beloved  child? 

It  may  not  matter  which  was  the  cause,  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  Ivie  Kane  was  dead,  at 
least  to  all  appearance,  and  yet  she  lived  again 
in  her  mortal  tabernacle. 

There  was  a  faint,  low  moan,  then  the  eyes 
softly  opened,  and  as  the  clock  struck  five  she 
looked  upon  and  recognized  her  mother.  She 
could  speak,  too,  and  said,  "  It  is  late,  is  it 
not,  mother?     I  have  slept  very  long." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,  you  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed yet,  you  needed  rest  and  sleep  so 
much,"  was  the  mother's  gentle  response. 
Then  very  quietly,  so  as  not  to  attract  Ivie's 
attention,  she  cleared  away  everything  that 
could  bring  suspicion  of  what  they  had  thought 
and  been  doing  for  the  last  two  days. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  joy  which  filled   the   hearts  of   Ivie's. 
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friends  as  the  news  of  her  restoration  to  life 
rapidly  spread,  for  she  was  a  general  favorite, 
be  it  known,  among  all  her  acquaintances. 
Those  who  came  before  to  sympathize,  came 
now  to  congratulate,  and  the  fact  that  she 
lived  seemed  more  wonderful  than  that  she 
had  died. 


Chapter  VIII. 

All  thought  in  the  little  household  now  was 
for  something  that  would  cheer  and  comfort 
Ivie — pale,  sad-eyed,  suffering  Ivie.  For 
three  weeks  she  took  no  nourishment  what- 
ever, except  syrup  and  water  in  small  quanti- 
ties. About  the  end  of  that  time  her  mother 
remarked  one  morning  as  she  finished  comb- 
ing out  the  wavy,  golden  hair  of  the  invalid 
and  smoothed  the  white  pillows,  "You  seem 
a  little  stronger  this  morning,  my  daughter ; 
do  you  not  think  you  might  eat  the  least  bit 
if  you  had  something  very  nicely  prepared  ?  " 

"I  have  been  thinking,  mother,"  Ivie  re- 
plied, "that  a  piece  of  fresh  fish,  well  broiled, 
might  taste  good." 

Although  the  voice  was  very  faint  and  low 
it  reached  the  ears  of  Ivie's  father.  Daniel 
Kane's  hat  was  on  his  head  in  an  instant,  and 
hastily  putting  away  the  journal  in  which  he 
had  been  writing,  he  set  off  towards  the  near- 
est stream  of  water,  with  fishing  tackle  in  his 
hand  and  a  basket  on  his  arm.  When  he 
reached  the  bank  of  the  stream,  before  cast- 
ing in  his  baited  hook,  he  bowed  himself  to 
the  earth  and  earnestly  implored  divine  aid  in 
behalf  of  his  weak  and  patient  child,  beseech- 
ing God  to  send  a  fish  to  him  quickly  for  her 
sake.  He  arose  and  threw  the  hook  into  the 
water,  and  was  both  surprised  and  delighted 
that  his  prayer  was  almost  immediately  an- 
swered. He  was  soon  joyously  hastening 
home  with  a  fine,  large  trout  in  his  basket, 
not,  however,  until  he  had  again  knelt  down 
and  offered  thanks  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
unmistakable  manifestation  of  God's  love  and 
care  for  His  children. 

This  little  incident  of  a  truly  remarkable 
answer  to  prayer,  is  here  given  with  the  hope 


that  some  boy  reader  may  think  of  it,  and  be 
reminded  to  pray,  as  Daniel  Kane  did,  when 
he  is  particularly  anxious  to  catch  a  fish. 
And,  although  boys'  prayers  may  not  always 
be  as  speedily  answered  as  was  Mr.  Kane's  at 
that  time,  this  fact  should  not  cause  anyone's 
faith  to  waver,  or  weaken  anyone's  deter- 
mination to  "pray  always."  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  our  Father's  children  are  not 
at  all  times  in  as  great  need  of  special  favor 
from  Him  as  was  Ivie  Kane,  after  a  month's 
unpremeditated  fasting. 

"  See,  my  girl,  what  the  Lord  has  provided 
for  you!"  said  Mr.  Kane,  holding  up  a 
beautiful  speckled  trout  still  wet  and  shining 
from  the  brook,  that  Ivie  might  look  at  it. 

"How  could  you  have  found  it  so  soon, 
father?"  asked  Ivie,  with  more  animation  in 
her  face  and  voice  than  she  had  before  shown 
since  the  beginning  of  her  illness. 

And  her  father  told  her  in  simple,  tender 
words,  how  he  had  presented  her  case  before 
the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  and  how  readily 
his  prayers  had  been  heard  and  answered. 

"  You  must  eat  now,  and  grow  strong  and 
well  again,  for  we  can  see  by  this,  that  our 
Father  in  heaven,  as  well  as  ourselves,  desire 
you  to  do  so,"  Mr.  Kane  concluded  with  kiss- 
ing the  white,  wan  cheek  of  his  cherished 
child. 

And  Ivie  did  eat  of  the  fish,  and  from  that 
day  her  improvement  in  health  was  rapid  and 
continuous,  until  she  was  again  moving  about 
in  her  old  way,  busy  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


Chapter  IX. 

"We  want  you  here,  Brother  Elydor;  we 
want  a  grammar  school  started  here,  right 
away,  and  you  are  the  man  to  open  it." 

These  were  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  to  .Elydor  Vere,  when  the  latter 
modestly  ventured  to  have  his  name  placed 
on  the  list  for  foreign  missions. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  the  young  man, 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of   truth  gave  him  an 
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intense  desire  to  assist  in  spreading  its  glad 
tidings  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  he  understood  its  principles  and  regu- 
lations sufficiently  well  to  know  that  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  is  the  first  great  law  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  And  without  argument  or 
hesitancy,  he  set  to  work  and  established  an 
English  grammar  school  in  Kirtland,  which 
was  enlivened  by  the  noble  presence,  the  keen 
wit  and  wonderful  natural  ability  of  the  great 
Prophet  himself,  as  often  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

While  teaching  the  grammar  school  he  also 
attended  a  class  in  Hebrew.  The  grammar 
school  was  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  all  who 
were  connected  with  it;  and  many  deeply  re- 
gretted its  close,  when,  after  a  time,  the  able 
young  teacher  was  called  to  take  another  mis- 
sion, this  time  to  his  native  State. 

He  was  to  travel  on  foot;  and  after  an  af- 
firmative answer  from  President  Smith,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  taking  a  couple  of  hand- 
trunks  with  him,  and  traveling  as  a  vendor  of 
small  articles,  he  started  out  with  a  trunk  or 
valise  in  each  hand,  one  containing  his  books 
and  papers,  the  other  a  small  stock  of  sale- 
able goods. 

As  a  peddler,  he  found  many  opportunities 
of  placing  the  principles  of  truth  and  the 
plan  of  salvation  before  people,  whom,  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  he  could  not  have 
Teached. 

Very  many  exceedingly  interesting  circum- 
stances occurred  with  Elydor,  during  his 
long  journey  from  Kirtland  to  New  York; 
but  the  recital  of  one  only,  will  serve  to  show 
how  carefully  the  angels  of  heaven  watch  over 
and  guard  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
service  of  their  Father  and  ours. 

One  evening,  after  a  weary  day's  journey, 
and  just  as  night  was  setting  in  with  dense, 
black  clouds  which  portended  a  heavy  rain- 
storm, the  young  pedestrian  reached  the  door 
of  an  out-of-the-way  inn.  As  he  paused  to 
wipe  his  feet  on  the  mat,  a  strange  power 
seized  him  and  gently  shook  him  from  head 
to  foot,  while  a  voice  which  he  felt  rather  than 
heard,  plainly  said   to  him,   "Speak   not  my 


name,  neither  the  name  of  the  Father  in  this 
house  for  the  people  are  wicked  and  would 
not  receive  us." 

Elydor  was  just  about  to  turn  away,  and 
pursue  his  course  back  to  the  road,  after  so 
remarkable  a  warning,  but  at  that  instant  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  middle-aged  woman 
with  a  sullen  face  which  she  strove  to  mask  in 
a  smile  that  resembled  a  sneer  and  a  gruff, 
masculine  voice  which  she  also  sought  to  ren- 
der pleasing,  bade  him  come  in.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  braver  hearts  than  was  possessed 
by  Elydor  Vere ;  yet  he  felt  to  shrink  from 
the  spirit  which  greeted  him  in  that  habita- 
tion ;  but  just  then  a  strong  gust  of  wind 
swept  by,  and  the  rain  began  to  descend;  he 
therefore  stepped  inside  the  door,  and  without 
offering  to  set  his  valises  down,  enquired  the 
distance  to  the  next  stopping  place. 

"Eighteen  miles,"  said  the  gruff-voiced 
woman,  "you  couldn't  possibly  make  it  to- 
night in  the  storm.  Come  forward  and  sit 
down."  And  she  almost  shoved  him  farther 
in  and  shut  the  door. 

Then  she  reached  for  his  valises,  which  he 
handed  to  her  with  some  reluctance,  saying 
he  thought  after  resting  a  little  and  taking 
supper,  he  would  go  on. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  leave  here  tonight," 
said  another  traveler  who  sat  at  the  table  eat- 
ing, "and  I  have  a  horse  and  cart,  while  you 
seem  to  journey  on  foot." 

"Perhaps  if  I  had  a  horse  to  share  the 
fatigue  and  exposure,  I  might  feel  more  pity 
for  him  than  I  do  for  myself,"  remarked 
Elydor,  in  answer  to  the  stranger's  words. 

"  You  better  pity  yourself  and  stay  where 
you  can  be  comfortable,"  said  the  disagree- 
able land-lady,  as  she  put  Elydor's  trunks 
away  into  another  room.  Elydor  had  little 
more  to  say,  as  he  refreshed  himself  by  bath- 
ing his  face  and  hands  and  partaking  of  the 
food  which  was  prepared  for  him.  He  had 
some  misgivings,  while  he  ate,  for  the  evil  in- 
fluence which  he  felt  on  entering  the  house, 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a 
wicked-faced  man  who  proved  to  be  the  land- 
lord, and   two  uncouth,  grown  boys,  sons  of 
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the  older  inmates  of  the  house.  Darknes 
and  violence  of  the  storm  rapidly  increased, 
and  when  Elydor  had  finished  his  repast,  a 
fierce  thunder  shower  was  in  full  progress. 
Still  he  felt  much  hesitancy  about  remaining; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  his  desire  to  reach  the 
next  town  as  soon  as  possible,  and  intimated 
thoughts  of  walking  on,  believing  the  storm 
would  soon  cease,  his  anxiety  was  only  in- 
creased by  the  strong  remonstrance  offered 
from  all  hands.  Finding  it  useless  to  insist 
on  having  his  own  way  peaceably,  and  wish- 
ing to  be  alone,  that  he  might  seek  comfort 
and  guidance  from  heaven,  he  addressed  the 
woman,  saying,  "Then  I  will  retire,  if  you 
will  please  let  me  have  my  trunks." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  your  trunks  to- 
night?" she  asked,  almost  insolently,  "they'll 
be  perfectly  safe  where  they  are." 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours,  and  what 
difference  does  it  make  to  you?  Get  the  man's 
things  for  him  right  straight!"  growled  the 
evil-faced  land-lord,  in  a  tone  that  made 
Elydor  fairly  shudder. 

The  woman,  with  an  undisguised  ill-nature, 
brought  the  trunks  and  then  led  the  way  to 
an  inner  room,  where  she  handed  Elydor  the 
light  and  left  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  the  young  man 
knelt  down  and  prayed,  if  it  were  safe  and 
best  for  him  to  remain  where  he  was  during 
the  night,  that  peace  and  rest  might  be  given 
him.  But  if  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
leave  the  place,  that  he  might  be  shown  the 
most  prudent  way  of  escaping  from  it. 

As  he  arose  to  his  feet,  he  looked  at  the 
one  small,  high  window  in  the  room;  and  as 
one  corner  of  the  blind  was  curled  up,  he 
could  see  a  light  gleaming  through  it. 

He  quickly  approached  the  window,  and 
putting  the  blind  to  one  side,  could  see  that 
the  light  proceeded  from  a  camp  fire  not  very 
far  away.  Already  cheered  by  thoughts  which 
came  with  this  discovery,  he  was  rendered 
more  happy  by  finding  that  the  clouds  were 
drifting  away,  and  the  storm  had  nearly 
ceased. 

His   suspicions,    however,   concerning   the 


place  and  its  occupants  were  also  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  noticing  that  a  wide  and  deep 
trench  had  been  dug  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
directly  under  the  window. 

Buttoning  up  his  coat  and  putting  on  his 
hat,  he  seized  his  trunks  and  walked  back  in- 
to the  room  in  which  he  had  left  the  four 
men  but  a  short  time  ago,  determined  that 
no  amount  of  persuasion  should  stay  him 
from  his  present  purpose.  Feeling  assured 
that  the  intentions  of  the  inn-keepers  were 
nothing  less  than  to  murder  him  for  the  small 
amount  of  worldly  goods  that  he  carried  with 
him,  he  stoutly  resolved  to  leave  at  once, 
rather  than  stand  so  uneven  a  battle  with 
them  as  he  would  have  to  face,  especially  as. 
he  had  about  him  no  weapon  of  defense  what- 
ever, except  a  small  pocket-knife. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 


IN   SEASON   ANSWER  "NO." 

A  POET  good,  in  gloomy  mood 

Wrote,  "Man  was  made  to  mourn;" 
But,  now  with  light  to  guide  us  right 

Thought  takes  a  happier  turn  ; 
The  trials  great,  of  this  estate 

That  load  us  down  with  woe, 
Would  less  annoy,  did  man  employ 

His  right  to  answer  "  No.'* 

When  evils  rise,  in  silken  guise 

To  lead  our  minds  astray, 
How  oft  forlorn,  we  grasp  the  thorn 

And  cast  the  flower  away : 
Knowing  the  while  that  sin  and  guile 

No  soul  can  overthrow 
That  asks  aright  for  strength  and  light 

To  timely  answer  "  No." 

It  needs  brave  hearts  of  sterling  parts 

To  face  the  ranks  of  sin  ; 
Without  are  snares  and  worldly  cares 

And  wars  are  rife  within. 
Conqu'rors  of  old  whose  valor  bold 

Laid  thrones  and  empires  low, 
Lacked  moral  power  in  trial's  hour 

To  bravely  answer  "  No." 

If  you  would  grace  the  loftiest  place 

That  merit  here  can  win, 
And  rule  above  with  those  you  love, 

Redeemed  from  death  and  sin. 
i  lird  on  with  might  truth's  armor  bright, 

Your  moral  standing  show, 
And  come  what  may,  your  pluck  display 

When  von  should  answer  "  No."  <T.   f  . 
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Effects  of  Cigarette   Smoking. 


I  HE  most  recent  victim  of  the  cigarette  habit  is 
John  F.  Hickey,  of  New  Brunswick.  New 
^1^1  fersey,  who  began  at  ten  years  of  age  the  use 
of  cigarettes,  smoking  from  three  to  six  pack- 
ages daily  for  three  years.  Four  weeks  ago  he  was  put 
in  a  hospital  to  cure  him  of  nicotine  poisoning,  but  lock- 
jaw followed  instead  of  cure  and  the  .lad  is  dead.  In  the 
majority  of  observed  cases  cigarettes  do  not  kill  outright, 
but  gradually  destroy  mind  and  body,  filling  the  streets 
with  young  men  who  are  nominally  alive  but  practically 
dead. 

We  clip  the  foregoing  paragraph  from  an 
eastern  paper.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
dreadful  effects  which  follow  the  use  of  cigar- 
ettes. Thoughtful  writers  in  magazines  and 
in  the  daily  newspapers  declaim  against  the 
habit,  which  is  becoming  so  general,  of  cigar- 
ette smoking.  They  declare  it  to  be  a  most 
injurious  habit  to  both  mind  and  body,  espe- 
cially to  boys  and  young  men.  But  though 
so  many  warnings  are  given  orally  and  through 
the  press,  they  seem  to  have  but  little  effect 
upon  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
Young  boys  either  do  not  hear  these  warn- 
ings, or  if  they  do  hear  them,  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  persist  in  the  evil  practice. 

It  is  true  that  the  foolish  and  ignorant  boys 
and  men  who  think  it  a  sign  of  manliness  to 
smoke,  are  themselves  the  sufferers  from  their 
folly,  yet  it  is  painful  to  others,  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  happiness,  to  see 
them  the  slaves  of  a  pernicious  and  filthy 
habit  that  is  not  the  least  benefit  to  them  mor- 
ally or  physically.  Every  one  who  has  any 
experience  in  life  knows  that  the  smoker  of 
tobacco  has  no  advantage  in  point  of  health, 
of  cleanliness  or  of  pleasure  over  the  non- 
smoker.  The  breath  of  a  non-smoker  is  not 
offensive  from  the  smell  of  tobacco,  neither 
does  his  hair  or  clothes  reek  with  its  disagree- 


able odor;  he  is  not  troubled  in  his  nerves, 
and  has  no  need  of  the  soothing  poison  of 
nicotine  to  make  him  feel  comfortable;  and 
for  this  reason  he  is  even  and  pleasant  in  his 
temper  and  not  inclined  to  be  irritable. 

Sir  Morel!  Mackenzie,  who  is  considered  one 
of  the  leading  medical  authorities  in  the  world 
on  diseases  of  the  throat,  has  recently  written 
an  article  on  "  the  effect  of  smoking  on  the 
voice,"  which  appears  in  the  "  New  Review." 
He  says  that  the  cigarette  smoking,  which  is 
so  much  in  vogue  nowadays,  is  the  worst  form 
of  smoking  in  use.  In  considering  the  evils 
produced  by  smoking  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  he  says,  that  there  are  two  bad  quali- 
ties contained  in  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  The 
one  is  the  poisonous  nicotine,  and  the  other 
is  the  high  temperature  of  the  burning  to- 
bacco. The  Turks,  who  are  very  choice  in 
their  smoking  and  thoroughly  understand 
the  art,  always  throw  away,  so  this  eminent 
doctor  says,  the  near  half  of  their  cigarettes. 

I  They  avoid  smoking  the  bitter,  or  rank  and 
oily  end.  The  least  harmful  form  of  indul- 
gence in   tobacco   is   by    means   of    what    is 

'  known  as  the  hookah,  a  pipe  used  by  the 
Turks  and  the  Orientals  generally.  In  these 
pipes  the  smoke  is  cooled  by  being  passed 
through  water  before  it  reaches  the  rnouth. 

This  writer  asserts  that  the  most  of  the 
leading  actors  in  London  suffer  from  a  relaxed 
condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  throat, 
brought  on  entirely,  as  he  believes,  by  smok- 
ing.    And  whilst  they  suffer  very  much  from 

I  congestion  and  relaxation  of  the  pharynx, 
actresses  are  very  rarely  afflicted  in  that  way. 
But  he  anticipates  that  "  if  the  present  craze 
of  women  for  aping  men  even  in  their  weak- 
nesses continues,"  and  they  should  adopt  the 
habit  of  smoking,  their  throats  will  suffer 
also.  No  one  however,  either  man  or  woman, 
who  really  cares  about  the  voice,  and  who 
desires  to  preserve  it,  will  expose  it  to  injury 
by  yielding  to  the  habit  of  smoking. 

His  remarks  concerning  the  effect  of  tobacco 
smoke  upon  those  who  do  not  smoke  them- 
selves, but  who  inhale  it,  are  worth  preserv- 
ing.     He  says : 
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Unfortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  smoke  to  be  a 
victim  of  tobacco.  Even  seasoned  vessels  find  their 
neighbors'  pipes  or  cigars  very  trying,  and,  for  a  person 
with  a  delicate  throat,  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  laden 
with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  is  even  worse  than  smoking. 
Dr.  Ramon  de  la  Sota,  a  Spanish  physician  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  states  that  he  is  very  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  treat  Spanish  ladies  who  do  not 
themselves  smoke,  for  irritation  of  the  throat,  caused, 
according  to  him,  by  the  ungallant  habits  of  their  male 
relatives  'who  do  not  deny  themselves  the  cigar  either  at 
table  or  in  the  drawing-room  or  even  in  the  bed-room.' 
The  same  gentleman  has  seen  some  of  the  worst  effects 
of  tobacco  in  the  throats  of  women  (non-smokers) 
employed  in  the  large  cigar  factory  at  Seville. 

The  statements  of  such  a  distinguished 
authority  as  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  ought  to 
have  weight  upon  this  matter  of  tobacco 
smoking.  It  was  he  who  treated  the  late 
Emperor  of  Germany  for  the  ailment  from 
which  he  suffered,  and  which  was  doubtless 
produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco. 
He  has  had  the  best  of  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  baneful  effect  of  smoking  upon  the 
throat  and  voice,  and  his  warnings  are  based 
upon  the  experience  which  he  has  thus  gained 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

We  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  know 
that  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor are  guilty  of  this  silly  and  hurtful 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco — especially  of 
cigarette  smoking.  No  prudent  boy  or  young 
man  who  has  any  desire  to  have  good  health 
and  to  exercise  self-control  will  indulge  in 
that  miserable  habit.  Foolish  boys  and  men 
may  think  they  appear  manly  when  they 
smoke;  but  sensible  people  have  an  entirely 
different  opinion  concerning  their  appearance. 
They  pity  them  for  allowing  themselves  to  be 
enslaved  by  this  bad  habit. 


THE  GODDESS   OF  REASON. 


One  rotten  apple  will  infect  the  store  :  the 
putrid  grape  corrupts  the  whole  sound  cluster. 
If  I  have  found  any  good  companions,  I  will 
cherish  them  as  the  choicest  of  men,  or  as 
angels  which  are  sent  as  guardians  to  me.  If 
I  have  any  bad  ones,  I  will  study  to  lose  them, 
lest  by  keeping  them  I  lose  myself  in  the 
end. 


SEATED  on  a  palanquin  and  borne  on  the 
.  shoulders  of  four  sturdy  Parisians  Demo- 
iselle Candeille  of  the  opera  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  streets  of  the  gay  French 
metropolis  in  the  year  1793.  With  gaudy 
mantle  and  cap,  garlanded  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  pike  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  wiih  a  countenance  and  form  far 
from  unattractive,  she  speedily  collected  a 
train  of  followers  composed  of  people  from 
every  grade  of  society  known  to  the  capital. 
She  is  heralded  into  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares by  a  number  of  young  women  dressed 
in  white  and  girt  with  the  tricolor. 

This  was  "The  Goddess  of  Reason,"  and 
as  the  announcement  of  her  approach  was 
sounded,  the  sea  of  humanity  parted  and 
made  a  way  for  this  creature  and  her  motley 
crowd.  When  the  parade  had  continued  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  she  was  conveyed 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  where  she 
was  solemnly  worshiped.  Again  lifted  upon 
the  shoulders  of  her  bearers  the  Goddess 
wends  her  way  to  the  hall  wherein  the  National 
Assembly  convenes.  The  session  is  in  pro- 
gress, but  as  she  is  carried  around  the  room 
the  representatives  arise  and  greet  her  with  a 
fraternal  kiss.  Reaching  the  chair  of  the 
President  she  there  alights  and  takes  her  place 
in  a  chair  by  his  side.  There  she  receives  the 
homage  of  men  of  intellect  as  she  had  form- 
erly received  the  attention  and  praise  of  the 
populace. 

This  scene  was  repeated  throughout  the 
whole  of  France.  Sacred  edifices  and  relics 
became  a  prey  to  the  fickle  masses,  and  blas- 
phemy acting  under  the  title  of  Reason  was 
in  the  ascendant.  Even  priests  forswore  their 
allegiance  to  the  church,  nuns  abandoned 
their  time-honored  practices  and  sacrificed 
their  vows  at  the  shrine  of  folly  and  corrup- 
tion. The  whirlpool  of  vice  had  evidently 
engulfed  the  goodness  which  is  usually  found 
among  all  peoples. 

The  French  nation  had,  however,  been 
prepared  for   this  condition  of  affairs  by  its 
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terrible  Revolution.     In  the  rule  of  kings  the 
people  had  entirely  lost  faith,  and   the  sea  of 


republic  had  cast    them,   almost  caused   the 
cessation  of  faith  in  any  government  of  man. 


troubles  upon  which  the  establishment  of  the  j  And   when  once  a  person   loses   faith  in  his. 
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fellows  and  sees  naught  but  disaster  in  their 
plans,  he  is  quite  ready  to  question  the  wis- 
dom and  purposes  of  the  Almighty.  Especi- 
ally is  he  prepared  to  repudiate  religion  and 
God  when  these  are  said  to  sustain  theories 
and  practices  at  which  reason  and  human 
nature  revolt.  Such  did  prevail  in  France  at 
this  time,  and  hence  it  needed  but  one  cry  of 
"  Down  with  religion  and  up  with  reason," 
to  start  the  flame  which  was  only  to  be  ex- 
tinguished when  every  vestige  of  religious 
thought  was  consumed,  and  reason  only  was 
to  dictate  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men. 

Weiss  Wenig. 


BRAINS    NEEDED   IN    MANUAL    LABOR. 

THERE  are  too  many  lawyers,  and  there 
will  be  so  long  as  the  present  state  of 
society  exists.  No  other  business  requires  a 
smaller  capital ;  none  offers  such  glittering 
temptations  ;  in  none  are  there  so  many  pre- 
cedents to  show  that  merit  will  rise  to  high 
distinction  notwithstanding  the  humblest  be- 
ginnings. Thousands  of  young  men  with 
very  imperfect  educations,  scorning  the  honest 
manual  labor  of  their  fathers,  rush  into  pro- 
fessions for  which  they  are  unfitted  by  their 
qualities  of  mind  and  by  their  early  training. 
A  foolish  notion  that  their  education  unfits 
them  for  manual  work,  and  that  such  work 
would  bring  with  it  some  sort  of  degradation, 
has  ruined  and  will  ruin  thousands  of  them 
every  year;  this  will  continue  nntil  the  bulk 
of  our  people  have  learned  that  nothing  can 
be  more  honorable  than  honest  and  intelli- 
gent manual  labor.  Such  labor,  to  be  success- 
ful, requires  brains,  industry,  courage,  self- 
deniel,  and  other  qualities  which  nowhere 
meet  with  greater  or  readier  recognition  than 
in  this  country  of  ours.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  paper  maker  should  not  read  Horace's 
Odes  in  the  original ;  nor  anything  to  pre- 
vent a  pattern  maker  from  mastering  Euclid. 
Each  will  do  his  work  all  the  better  for  having 
exersised  and  refined  his  intellect  in  such  pur- 
suits.     Indeed,  the  opportunities  of  the  paper 


maker  and  the  patern  maker  are  daily  becom- 
ing greater  than  those  of  the  professional 
student  to  master  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and 
literature  which  forms  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  charm  and  beauty  of  life.  The  legis- 
lation of  our  day,  as  well  as  a  growing  public 
sentiment,  both  concur  in  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor.  What  the  workingman  will 
do  with  his  sixteen  hours  that  belong  to  him 
out  of  the  twenty-four  is  a  problem  for  him 
to  solve,  and  upon  the  solution  of  which  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  our  country  must 
to  a  considerable  extent  depend. 

Exchange. 


ABRAHAM    AND   ISAAC. 

\  BRAHAM  so  loved  and  feared  the  Lord, 
i\  and  was  so  careful  to  obey  all  His  com- 
mands, that  he  received  great  promises  from 
Him.  Among  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  when  they  had  grown  old 
without  issue,  was  the  birth  of  a  son.  The 
Lord  was  so  particular  about  this  promised 
son  that  He  told  Abraham  by  what  name  his 
son  should  be  called 

Abraham  was  called  "  the  friend  of  God  " 
and  "the  father  of  the  faithful,"  because  of 
his  great  faith  in  God  and  his  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Lord's  behests.  We  are  told  in 
the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Genesis  "  that 
God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him, 
Abraham,  and  he  said,  Behold,  here  am  I. 
Take  thou  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  Isaac, 
whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land 
of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt 
offering." 

Abraham,  ever  obedient   to  the  commands 

of  his  Father,  prepared  at  once  to  obey  this 

:  last  injunction.       Taking    his  son  Isaac  and 

[  two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  also  wood 

!   for  the  offering,  he  journeyed  for  three  days 

i  and  beheld  the  mountain  which  the  Lord  had 

previously  shown  to   him  as   the   place  where 

this  precious  sacrifice  was  to  be  made. 

Leaving  the  two   young  men  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  with  instructions  to  tarry  there 
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while  he  and  Isaac  went  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  to  offer  sacrifice,  this  faithful 
patriarch,  now  more  than  one  hundred  years 
of  age,  took  Isaac,  this  son  of  promise,  in 
whom  he  had  many  times,  no  doubt,  seen  a 
stay  and  prop  of  his  declining  years,  and 
ascended  the  fatal  mountain.  While  these  two 
worthy  persons  were  engaged  in  this  arduous 
task,  Isaac  remarked  to  his  father  that  they 
had  the  wood  and  the  fire,  and  then  asked, 
'•Where  is  the  lamb  for  an  offering?" 

Abraham,  no  doubt  with  unsteady  voice 
and  heavy  heart,  told  Isaac  that  God  would 
provide  a  lamb. 

On  gaining  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
they  at  once  began  preparations  for  erecting 
an  altar;  in  course  of /time  this  was  com- 
pleted, the  wood  placed  upon  it  and  the  fire 
fully  prepared  for  lighting  the  sacrifice. 

The  Biblical  account  of  this  trying  scene 
is  but  brief,  therefore  let  us  supply  what  we 
might  naturally  suppose  to  be  a  dialogue  or 
conversation  which  took  place  between  these 
two  persons  in  their  peculiar  circumstances. 

Abraham.  My  son,  thou  earnest  to  me  and 
thy  mother  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  could 
not  consistently  have  looked  for  so  rich  an 
inheritance  from  the  Lord.  We  have  loved 
and  cherished  thee  as  the  source  of  our  future 
joy.  Thou  hast  been  dutiful  and  kind, 
thoughtful  to  please  and  obey  us,  and  now 
the  Father  hath  required  a  still  greater  proof 
of  thy  duty  to  thy  earthly  parents  and  thy 
steadfast  love  to  Him  who  gave  thee  to  us. 
Art  thou  ready  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  re- 
quirement? 

Isaac.  My  dear  father!  if  I  have  contrib- 
uted aught  to  thy  happiness  or  pleasure,  or  to 
that  of  my  dear  mother,  then  I  am  truly 
happy  and  wait  to  know  what  new  proof  thou 
dost  desire  of  my  filial  obedience  to  thee. 

Abraham.  My  son,  God  doth  demand  of 
me  a  sacrifice,  the  like  of  which  mortal  man 
hath  never  yet  made. 

Isaac.      Name  it  to  me,  my  father. 

Abraham.  Thou  art  the  lamb,  my  son, 
which  the  Father  commands  me  to  sacrifice. 
Wilt  thou  submit  thyself  into  my  hands,  that 


I  may  do  with   thee  according   to  the  behest 
of  our  God  ? 

Isaac.  Though  life  is  sweet  and  budding 
manhood  points  to  pleasures  rare,  yet  I  most 
humbly  submit  to  this  decree.  Take  this  one 
kiss  and  bear  it  home  to  mother;  and  to  thee 
a  fond  farewell.     I  am  ready. 

Mark,  my  young  brethren  and  sisters,  the 
humility  here  so  bravely  displayed  by  this  son 
of  the  noble  patriarch.  Young,  strong  and 
active,  had  he  been  disposed  to  rebel  against 
his  aged  father,  no  one  doubts  but  he  could 
have  resisted  any  attempts  to  bind  him  and 
place  him  upon  the  altar;  or  he  could  have 
fled  and  thus  have  escaped;  but  no,  his  obe- 
dient spirit  yielded  a  ready  assent  to  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and,  like  the  noble  son  of  so 
worthy  a  sire,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bound 
and  placed  upon  the  altar  ready  for  sacrifice. 

Just  as  Abraham  has  prepared  this  precious 
sacrifice  and  has  raised  the  knife  to  strike  the 
fatal  blow,  an  angel  calls  with  quick  voice 
and  commands  Abraham  to  stop  and  not  lay 
his  hands  upon  the  boy,  "for  now  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  that  thou  hast 
not  held  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from  me." 

Abraham  raised  his  eyes  and  with  great  joy 
beheld  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket.  He 
quickly  unbound  his  son,  folded  him  with 
rapture  to  his  bosom  and  praised  God.  The 
ram  thus  providentially  prepared  to  save  the 
life  of  this  precious  son,  was  taken  and  be- 
came an  acceptable  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

When  the  trying  ordeal  was  passed  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  returned  to  the  place  where 
the  two  young  men  were  left,  and  all  together 
pursued  their  way  homeward. 

I  have  written  this  short  account  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  acts  of  men  with  their 
God,  to  gi'-e  a  word  of  wisdom  to  the  youth- 
ful readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and 
trust  this  noble  example  of  filial  love  and 
duty,  this  wonderful  mark  of  humility  and 
obedience,  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  those 
who  may  read  this  simple  narrative. 

R.  S  Home. 


Look  at  the  bright  side. 
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IN   DEFENSE  OF   MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 

THE  sympathy  of  the  world  with  those  who 
happen  to  have  the  infliction  of  a  mother- 
in-law  does  not  diminish  as  the  world  grows 
older.  Only  recently  this  sympathy  was  man- 
ifested by  the  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  in  a 
Paris  poisoning  case,  owing  to  the  counsel  for 
the  defense  representing  him  as  a  victim  of 
his  mother-in-law's  malignity.  From  time 
immemorial  the  mother-in-law,  a  term  which 
is  somehow  always  construed  to  denote  the 
wife's  mother,  has  been  a  subject  of  carica- 
ture and  vituperation  all  the  world  over. 

A  son-in-law  once  satirically  remarked  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Adam  and  Eve  were 
so  supremely  happy  in  their  terrestrial  para- 
dise was  that  no  mother-in-law  existed  in 
their  day  ;  and  ethnologists  and  antiquarians 
both  sustain  the  argument  that  directly  the 
mother-in-law  came  into  existence  a  train  of 
miseries  originated,  which,  however  severe, 
have  happily  not  yet  driven  the  sterner  sex  to 
a  universal  vow  of  celibacy. 

To  support  the  idea  that  mothers-in-law 
have  never  been  favorably  regarded,  ethnolo- 
gists tell  us  that  a  singular  custom,  which 
enacts  that  a  man  shall  never  look  upon  the 
face  of  his  mother-in-law  after  he  is  once  mar- 
ried, prevails  among  numerous  savage  peoples 
apparently  widely  sundered  by  geographical 
distribution  and  differences  of  race.  The 
custom  obtains  among  the  Caffres  of  South 
Africa,  among  several  of  the  Australian  tribes, 
and  among  many  Polynesians,  a  fact  which 
some  people  assume  to  point  to  a  common 
origin  of  these  races,  but  which  others  look 
upon  as  testimony  of  the  existence  of  a  natu- 
ral law,  as  a  piece  of  wisdom  indigenous  to 
each  of  these  countries,  and  the  direct  growth 
of  individual  experience.  The  custom  being 
found  in  such  widely  separated  continents  as 
Africa  and  Australia,  is  considered  as  proving 
that  it  must  have  been  suggested  by  some 
common  necessity  of  human  nature,  and  rea- 
sons are  not  wanting  to  show  why  savages 
discovered  it  was  better  for  a  man  not  to  look 
upon   his  mother-in-law.      Primarily,  say  the 


supporters  of  this  theory,  because  his  mother- 
in-law  was  a  picture  in  anticipation  of  what 
his  wife  was  likely  to  be.  Before  marriage,  a 
man's  mind  may  not  be  open  to  the  cold  pro- 
cesses of  comparison,  but  afterwards  he  begins 
to  consider  what  sort  of  a  bargain  he  has 
made,  and  if  his  mother-in-law  has  not  im- 
proved with  age,  the  ghastly  possibility  of  his 
wife  becoming  like  her  rises  before  him. 
Hence  these  savage  tribes  prescribed  the  rule 
that  never  after  marriage  should  a  man  see  his 
mother-in-law,  and  this  in  time  became  a  so- 
cial law  or  custom. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  flippantly  sug- 
gested that  this  lesson  of  a  venerable  expe- 
rience might  be  accepted  among  civilized 
peoples,  while  others,  equally  regardless 
of  social  and  other  consequences,  have  advo- 
cated the  institution  of  a  kind  ot  suttee  ar- 
rangement, which  should  bind  the  mat- 
ron by  social  propriety  to  close  her  mor- 
tal career  upon  her  daughter's  marriage. 
Apart  from  the  suggestion  only  being  avail- 
able in  cases  where  one  daughter  alone  blessed 
a  marriage,  there  is  the  more  important  con- 
sideration that  to  eliminate  mothers-in-law 
altogether  from  society,  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, would  be  most  disastrous  in  its  effects. 
Is  her  presence  really  always  so  disagreeable, 
so  baneful  to  enjoyment?  Is  her  advice  never 
needed?  The  world  has  always  sided  against 
her;  it  does  not  stop  to  consider  the  double 
characteristics  of  legal  maternity  which  are 
involved  when  both  sons  and  daughters  marry; 
it  still  persists  in  viewing  her  only  in  her 
character  of  wife's  mother,  and  repeats  and 
revivifies  from  time  to  time  all  the  malicious 
denunciations  or  witty  epigrams  that  have  be- 
come associated  with  her  name. 

Thackeray  even,  who,  with  his  large  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  -of  the  human  heart, 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  more  lenient 
to  the  unfortunate  race  of  mothers-in-law, 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  draw  the  horrible  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  pitying  his  sweet,  silly  little  Rosie 
and  the  much-injured  wives  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, without  reflecting  that  they  might  in 
their  turn  become  mothers-in-law.      Does  not 
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this  fact  suggest  food  for  reflection  to  the 
young  husbands  of  today,  who  a  quarter  of  a 
century  hence  may  find  their  loving  wives 
unavoidably  drifting  into  mother-in-lawhood? 
And  again,  is  it  not  rather  unreasonable  in  a 
young  man  to  object  to  her  who  has  had  the 
greatest  share  in  molding  the  character  and 
training  the  habits  of  the  one  woman  he  has 
chosen  from  all  others  to  be  his  companion 
for  life?  How  strange  it  is,  when  one  looks 
the  question  in  the  face,  that  a  lady  who  is 
considered  harmless  enough  until  her  children 
marry,  should  after  that  happiest  of  family 
events  be  elevated  to  such  a  painful  pedestal 
of  disagreeableness  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  all  that 
novelists  and  playwrights  have  written,  the 
mothers-in-law  of  sons  generally  get  on  with 
them  far  better  than  with  their  daughters-in- 
law. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  in  every 
one's  knowledge  where  men  are  deeply  at- 
tached to  their  wife's  mother,  and  she  to 
them,  but  it  is  not  every  daughter-in-law  who 
really  becomes  a  daughter  to  her  parents  by 
marriage.  She  may  at  the  same  time  be  on 
excellent  terms  with  her  father-in-law,  so 
much  so  that  one  may  hazard  the  supposition 
that  in  every  position  in  life  people  of  oppo- 
site sexes  get  on  best  together.  The  mother- 
in-law  is  often  prone  to  think  no  girl  is  good 
enough  for  her  darling  boy,  and  thus  begin 
her  new  relationship  with  a  prejudice  which 
the  daughter-in-law,  confident  in  the  love  her 
husband  bears  her,  may  do  well  to  dispel. 

A  graybeard  once  remarked  that  it  would 
save  half  the  family  squabbles  of  a  genera- 
tion if  young  wives  would  bestow  a  modicum 
of  the  pains  they  once  took  to  please  their 
lovers,  in  trying  to  be  attractive  to  their 
mothers-in-law,  and  the  advice  might  be  fol- 
lowed with  advantage  in  many  cases. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  sons  or  daugh- 
ters-in-law who  complain  of  their  wife's  or 
husband's  mother,  are  not  themselves  such 
good  husbands  or  wives  as  they  might  be.  A 
man  who  has  a  cranky,  fractious  temper,  may 
let  off  his  venom  on  his  mother-in-law  because 


he  dare  not  or  cannot  vent  it  upon  any  one 
but  his  wife  or  her  mother ;  and  in  the  same 
way  a  young  married  woman  who  fails  in  con- 
trolling her  servants,  who  lets  Master  Tommy 
over-eat  himself,  and  who  runs  into  a  thousand 
foolish  extravagances,  may  lay  every  disagree- 
able to  the  door  of  her  mother-in-law — the 
upset  in  the  house,  the  child's  illness,  and  the 
increase  in  the  bills.  There  are  other  points 
of  view  from  which  the  luckless  relationship 
of  mother-in-law  might  be  studied,  but  it  may 
help  many  in  making  life  smoother  to  look  at 
the  matter  with  a  calm  judgment,  and  simply 
attend  to  St.  Peter's  advice  "to  be  cour- 
teous," remembering  that  "when  the  judg- 
ment is  weak  the  prejudice  is  strong." 


THE   CLOSE   OF  THE   DARK  AGES. 

FOR  over  six  hundred  years  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  had  been  growing  in 
strength  and  extending  its  influence  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  it  had  reach- 
ed the  zenith  of  its  power.  It  is  true  that  to 
all  outward  appearances  it  kept  on  flourishing, 
but  like  a  hollow  tree  which  puts  on  its  garb 
of  leaves  in  the  summer  and  looks  strong  and 
healthy,  but  has  at  work  under  the  surface, 
agencies  that  ere  long  will  kill  all  the  vitality; 
so  with  the  church,  while  its  power  was  ap- 
parently increasing,  decay  had  began  at  the 
heart  of  the  organization  and  the  mighty 
hierarchy  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Priesthood,  the  Lord 
seemed  to  have  left  the  world  to  its  fate  for  a 
season  and  the  consequence  was  the  wild 
branches  had  overrun  the  roots  and  brought 
forth   much  evil   fruit.      {Book  of  Jacob    V: 


J/ 


) 


The  condition  of  the  people  was  at  this 
time  very  bad.  The  feudal  system  was  at  its 
height,  and  bloodshed  and  war  were  every  day 
occurrences.  Might  was  right,  in  most  all 
cases  and  it  was  only  by  becoming  the  vassal 
of  some  stromg  chief  that  the  poorer  classes 
were  at  all   safe   from   the  roving  marauders, 
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which  infested   the    whole   land    and    whose 
motto  was, 

"  They  may  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  may  keep  who  can." 

The  houses  of  those  blessed  with  a  fair 
share  of  worldly  means  were  constructed  with 
a  view  more  for  protection  than  for  comfort, 
and  give  evidence  of  insecurity  of  life  and 
property.  Chimneys  were  unknown,  a  hole 
in  the  roof  served  to  let  out  the  smoke  that 
rose  up  through  the  room  to  find  an  exit;  the 
windows  were  mere  holes  in  the  wall,  for 
though  the  art  of  glass  making  was  known,  it 
was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  it 
was  used  for  windows,  and  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  houses 
were  in  keeping  with  the  external.  Bare 
walls,  innocent  of  wainscoating  or  plaster, 
some  of  the  richer  had  hangings  of  cloth  to 
check  the  draughts.  The  description  of  the 
room  of  the  Lady  Rowena  in  Ivanhoe,  is  a 
good  picture.  Chairs  and  looking-glasses 
were  unknown.  No  pictures  adorned  the 
walls,  no  carpets  covered  the  floors.  In  Italy 
we  are  told  "there  are  no  wooden-handled 
knives  nor  more  than  one  or  two  drinking- 
cups  in  a  house,  candles  of  wax  or  tallow 
were  unknown.  The  clothes  of  men  were 
leather,  unlined.  The  common  people  ate 
flesh  but  three  times  per  week,  etc." 

Agriculture  was  so  much  neglected  that  in 
England,  nine  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  was  considered  a  good  crop.  Most  of 
our  common  vegetables  were  unknown. 
Carrots  were  only  introduced  into  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Potatoes  being  a  native  of  America  were  un- 
known until  after  the  discovery  of  that 
country.  Other  vegetables  were  but  very  lit- 
tle cultivated.  Manufactories  were  only 
servicable  in  the  locality  in  which  they 
flourished.  The  reasons  for  this  are  found 
in  these  facts,  that  the  roads  were  so  poor  as 
to  be  impassible  part  of  the  year,  and  were 
infested  by  nobles  so  that  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  should  try  to  transport 
goods  to  a  distance,  ran    the   risk   of    having 


his  goods  stolen,  and  in  case  he  escaped  this 
misfortune,  every  petty  lord  collected  a  tax, 
often  extortionate  for  the  privilege  of  travel- 
ing over  his  domain.  Travel  by  sea  was  but 
little  better,  for  ship  building  and  navigation 
were  both  in  a  crude  state,  and  the  seas  were 
covered  with  pirates  ever  ready  to  capture  any 
merchant  vessel  not  convoyed  by  ships  of 
war. 

Wages  were  very  low,  but  as  provisions 
were  low  also,  the  laborer  was  as  wealthy  as 
today,  compared  with  the  difference  between 
the  nobleman  and  the  laborer. 

The  ignorance  of  the  time  was  so  dense 
that  not  only  the  common  people,  but  many 
of  the  nobles  and  even  some  of  the  kings 
were  unable  to  write  their  own  names. 

"  Of  this  prevailing  ignorance  it  is  easy  to 
produce  testimony.  Contracts  were  made 
verbally  for  want  of  notaries  capable  of  draw- 
ing up  charters  ;  and  these  when  written  were 
frequently  barbarous  and  ungrammatical  to 
an  incredible  degree.  For  some  considerable 
interval  scarcely  any  monument  of  literature 
has  been  preserved  except  a  few  jejune  chroni- 
cles, the  vilest  legends  of  saints,  or  verses 
equally  destitute  of  spint  and  metre.  In  al- 
most every  council,  the  ignorance  of  the 
clergy  forms  a  subject  for  reproach.  It  is  as- 
serted by  one  held  in  992,  that  scarcely  a 
single  person  was  to  be  found  in  Rome  itself, 
who  knew  the  first  elements  of  letters."  {Hal- 
lam' s  Middle  Ages.~) 

Much  of  the  ignorance  of  the  times  was 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  scarcity  of  books. 
The  only  method  of  producing  them  was  by 
writing.  The  leaves  of  the  books  were  parch- 
ment, the  binding  was  boards  covered  with 
leather  or  velvet.  Their  cost  and  the  great 
labor  of  making  them  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  Alciun  was  twenty- three  years 
in  making  a  copy  of  the  Bible  for  Charle- 
magne. Perhaps  the  largest  and  most  valua- 
ble library  of  the  time  was  that  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  which  in  1  240,  contained  four 
hundred  volumes.  . 

The  effect  of  this  universal  ignorance  was 
to  produce  a  great  many  superstitions.        Or- 
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deals  were  invented  to  prove  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  accused  parties,  handling  hot 
irons,  floating  or  sinking  in  water,  swallowing 
pieces  af  consecrated  bread,  were  common. 
Trial  by  combat  was  perhaps  the  most  uni- 
versal method. 

Licentiousness  and  perjury  were  common 
crimes  among  them.  Life  and  property  were 
alike  unsafe,  and  men  lived  like  Ishmael, 
their  sword  against  every  man  and  every  man's 
sword  against  them. 

Religion  had  become  a  strange  mixture  of 
good  and  evil.  Discouraging  all  educational 
progress,  it  preserved  to  us  what  few  glimmer- 
ings we  can  obtain  of  the  enlightenment  of 
by-gone  days;  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Bible 
to  the  laity,  it  yet  saved  for  us  that  sacred 
record  as  we  now  find  it.  It  made  men  slaves 
to  its  dogmas  but  aimed  to  free  them  from 
the  oppression  of  their  fellow-men.  It  kept 
the  countries  poor  and  unable  to  progress  by 
exacting  from  them  much  of  their  wealth  and 
treasure,  but  itself  built  grand  and  expen- 
sive buildings.  While  it  built  up  its  own 
power  and  became  proud  and  haughty,  it 
brought  the  mighty  low  and  taught  kings  hu- 
mility. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
midnight  hour  between  the  two  dispensations. 
Out  of  this  chaos  the  Lord  brought  the  ma- 
terial to  establish  His  kingdom  in  the  latter 
days,  and  such  was  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  that  none  but  the  Great  Designer  could 
form  a  plan  to  bring  about  such  wonderful  re- 
sults. Religious  liberty  must  be  established, 
learning  must  become  common,  a  land  and  a 
people  unknown  must  be  brought  into  com- 
munication, a  record  hid  up  in  a  country  un- 
discovered must  be  brought  to  light  and  the 
truths  of  the  everlasting  gospel  declared  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  before  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord.  Improved  methods  of  travel 
must  be  found  before  the  gathering  of  Israel 
should  commence,  and  all  nations  be  prepared 
to  receive  or  reject  His  words  before  the  time 
of  judgment  should  come. 

From  the  twelfth  century  we  can  trace 
the  course  of  events  and  see  the  working  out 


of  the  divine  plans.  Slowly  but  surely  they 
developed,  like  the  growth  of  a  plant,  unfold- 
ing leaf  after  leaf,  until  it  reaches  maturity. 
So  has  His  plans  been  developing,  irresistible 
in  their  progress,  crushing  and  blotting  out 
all  obstacles,  no  circumstance  unforeseen, 
no  contingency  unprovided  for  for  preparing 
the  way  for  the  ushering  in  of  that  greatest  of 
all  eras,  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of 
times.  Hiero. 


NO   ROSE    WITHOUT  A  THORN. 

IN  MY  rambles  among  the  flowers  one  fine 
morning  I  came  to  a  beautiful  rose-tree 
which  had  occupied  the  same  place  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  had  become  very 
beautiful  and  yielded  a  profusion  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  Of  the  latter  one  more  beauti- 
ful than  his  fellows  bowed  to  me  a  recog- 
nition. With  a  smile  I  approached  and 
leaned  forward  to  catch  its  sweet  perfume,  at 
the  same  time  giving  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  God  who  has  made  such  provisions  for 
the  pleasure  of  His  children,  thus  drawing 
their  hearts  and  affections  towards  Himself. 

After  thus  meditating  I  ventured  to  ask 
the  rose  a  question  in  regard  to  its  origin  to 
which  the  response  came  that  according  to 
the  best  information  it  possessed,  his  ances- 
tors were  placed  upon  this  earth  many  seasons 
ago  in  a  beautiful  garden.  The  gardener 
seemed  to  take  special  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  this  class  of  flowers.  If  he  had  been  cor- 
rectly informed  the  like  of  those  thorns  so 
numerous  on  their  stems  now,  were  not  natural 
and  did  not  exist  on  the  original — but  the 
beauty  with  which  their  species  was  endowed 
was  much  greater,  and  the  fragrance  many 
fold  more  than  at  the  present  time.  Further- 
more, some  of  the  more  intillegent  of  their 
kind  held  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  were 
brought  from  a  divine  sphere  and  planted  on 
the  earth  by  beings  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  who  now  admire  them.  On  an  ill-fated 
day,  however,  the  person  entrusted  with  the 
management  of    the    garden    in   which   they 
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were  planted,  who  was  set  there  "to  dress  it 
and  to  keep  it,"  disobeyed  the  command  of 
his  Superior,  so  much  so  that  the  latter  became 
displeased  and  discharged  the  former,  and  as 
the  man  seemed  so  reluctant  to  leave,  the 
Master  "drove  him  out"  and  placed  a  guard 
so  that  he  could  not  return.  After  that  time 
the  garden  became  neglected  from  the  fact 
that  the  proprietor  did  not  visit  it  as  often  as 
when  it  was  in  all  its  beauty.  After  a  season 
one  who  was  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  great 
Master,  gained  admittance  there  and  obtained 
information  that  the  proprietor  intended  this 
garden  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  magnificent 
estate.  He  therefore  used  all  the  stratagem 
and  subtilty  of  his  wicked  nature  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  King.  About  this  time  it  is 
said  that  by  some  unaccountable  process, 
thorns  were  produced  upon  "our  stems  which 
render  us  almost  unapproachable  and  which 
to  ourselves  are  objectionable,  as  we  often 
hear  the  remark  'no  rose  without  a  thorn,' 
which  seems  a  reproach  upon  our  fair  name 
and  renders  us  less  lovely  in  the  sight  of  our 
admirers;  but  in  all  the  disappointment,  we 
feel  when  we  consider  our  humiliation,  we 
derive  much  pleasure  from  the  thought  that 
when  the  cause  which  led  to  this  unfavorable 
condition  is  removed,  the  effects  will  cease, 
and  we  will  again  be  favored  with  the  presence 
of  the  great  Master,  and  the  proverb  'no  rose 
without  a  thorn  '  become  obsolete."    J.  S. 


A   TOUCHING   STORY. 

THE  other  day  when  a  burly  big  driver  of 
a  coal  cart  backed  his  vehicle  up  to  the 
alley  gate  of  an  old  house  in  Detroit  to  dump 
out  a  ton  of  coal  some  children  came  out  of 
the  side  door,  and  the  driver  beckoned  them 
near  and  said : 

"Last  time  I  was  here  one  of  the  wheels 
crushed  a  bit  of  a  dog  belonging  to  one  of 
you.  I  heard  a  great  crying  out,  but  I  can't 
be  stopping  to  look  out  for  dogs  on  the  street." 

The  children  made  no  reply,  but  as  they 
watched  him  unload  the  cart  they  wondered 


if  he  had  little  children  of  his  own  and  if  he 
ever  spoke  kindly  to  them.  He  may  have 
felt  the  burden  of  their  thoughts,  for  sudden- 
ly he  looked  up  and  said, — 

"Well,  I  own  I'm  a  bit  sorry,  and  being 
as  I  knew  I  was  coming  up.  I  brought  along 
an  orange  to  give  to  the  child  who  owned  the 
dog.     Which  of  you  is  it?" 

"The  dog  belonged  to  little  lame  Billy  in 
that  house  there,'  answered  a  girl.  'It  was 
all  the  dog  he  ever  had,  and  when  you  killed 
it  he  cried  himself  almost  to  death.  He 
didn't  never  have  any  other  plaything  but 
that  little  dog." 

"And  will  you  take  him  this  orange?" 

"I  can't,  sir,  'cos  he's  dead,  and  they're 
coming  to  take  him  to  the  graveyard,  pretty 
soon." 

The  driver  looked  up  and  down,  seemed 
to  ponder  the  matter,  and  then  he  crossed  to 
to  the  other  house.  The  little  coffin  and  its 
burden  was  in  the  front  room,  and  two  or 
three  old  women  were  wiping  away  their  tears 
and  talking  in  low  tones.  The  driver  put  his 
hand  on  the  closed  coffin  and  said, — 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  his  dog.  I  didn't 
know  he  was  lame  and  sick.  God  forgive  me 
if  I  made  sorrow  for  him  !  " 

The  vehicle  sent  to  convey  the  body  to 
the  cemetery  drove  up  at  that  moment,  and 
the  burly  man  continued, — 

"If  he  was  alive  I'd  buy  him  anything  he 
could  ask.  I  can  do  nothing  now  but  carry 
him  softly  out." 

He  gently  took  up  the  coffin  in  his  stout 
arms  and  carried  it  out,  his  eyes  moist  and 
his  lips  quivering,  and  when  he  had  placed  it 
in  the  vehicle  he  looked  up  at  the  driver  in  a 
beseeching  way,  and  whispered, — 

"  Drive  slow  ;  drive  slow  !  He  was  a  poor 
little  lame  boy  !" 

The  driver  wondered,  but  he  moved  away 
slowly,  and  the  coal  cartman  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  street,  and  watched  till  he  was 
off  the  cobblestones.  Then  as  he  turned  to 
his  own  vehicle,  he  said, — 

"I  didn't  mean  to,  but  I  wished  he  had 
lived  to  forgive  me!"  D.   F.   P. 
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A   PRAYER   FOR   LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

Eternal  God,  who  art  in  heaven, 
From  whom  all  blessings  here  are  given  ; 
Look  down  my  Father  now  and  see 
A  little  child  upon  its  knee, 
I  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  Thy  love 
In  sending  me  from  heaven  above 
To  live  on  earth  when  truth  is  heard 
Proclaimed  in  fullness  of  Thy  word, 
And  Thy  power  we  now  behold, 
As  it  was  seen  in  days  of  old. 
The  light  of  truth  it  doth  appear 
To  every  one  who  will  give  ear  ; 
For  Thy  Prophets  and  Thy  Seers, 
Did  prophesy  in  early  years, 
That  Thy  Commandments  and  Thy  ways 
Should  be  made  known  in  latter  days ; 
These  are  the  days  the  Prophets  saw 
And  now  on  earth  is  known  thy  law. 
Oh  !   make  my  mind  to  understand 
And  do  the  things  Thou  dost  command. 
Teach  me,  oh  !   God,  to  grow  in  grace, 
Till  I'm  prepared  to  meet  Thy  face. 
For  Thou  hast  parts  and  passions,  too, 
And  man  reflects  Thy  image  true. 
And  Thou,  oh  !   God,  canst  hear  and  see, 
When  little  children  bow  to  Thee. 
Oh  !  may  I  learn  to  serve  Thee  well 
That  I  may  in  thy  presence  dwell. 
Teach  me,  oh  Father,  to  obey 
And  do  the  things  my  parents  say; 
And  learn  of  them  to  know  Thy  ways 
And  on  the  earth  prolong  my  days. 
Then  as  I  grow  to  riper  years, 
Do  Thou  expel  my  doubts  and  fears, 
That  I  may  strive  and  never  faint, 
To  be  within  Thy  Church,  a  Saint. 
And  now  I  thank  Thee  for  my  bread 
And  for  a  place  to  lay  my  head, 
And  for  all  blessings  Thou  hast  given 
To  guide  me  in  the  way  to  heaven. 
Amen . 

David  Adams. 


CHILDREN   I   HAVE   SEEN. 


A  few  days  ago  I  was  visiting  at 
the  house  of  a  friend.  A  number  of 
bright  little  boys  were  there,  but 
only  one  girl  belongs  to  the  family. 
She  is  nine  years  old. 

"See  my  flower,  auntie,"  said  the 
little  girl,  holding  up  to  me  a  pretty 
and  very  natural  artificial  rose. 

"It  is  beautiful,"  I  answered,  "did 
you  make  it?" 

Her  mother  told  me  the  child  did 
make'  it,  and  asked  her  to  bring  her 
vase  of  flowers  for  me  to  look  at. 

As  I  noticed  the  neatness  of  the 
leaves  and  stems  which  the  tiny  fin- 
gers had  formed,  I  thought,  "This 
little  girl  will  make  an  artist,  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  hinder  her  becoming 
useful  in  more  practical  ways  as 
well." 

By  and  by  the  house-maid  came  in 
from  the  kitchen,  and  in  telling  the 
lady  something  about  the  dinner, 
which  she  said  was  nearly  ready, 
mentioned  that  the  little  girl  was  pre- 
paring the  tomatoes. 

I  dined  with  them  and  found  every 
thing  very  good,  and  when  I  tasted 
the  tomatoes  I  concluded  there  was 
little  danger  that  the  love  of  art 
would  spoil  the  nine-year-old  girl  who 
had  prepared  so  nice  a  dish  for  din- 
ner. 

At  another  house  I  heard  a  tired- 
looking  woman  say  she  must  go  and 
mix  her  bread. 

"Let  me  do  it,  won't  you,  aunt?'' 
asked  a  thirteen  year  old  girl. 
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"If  you  can  and  will,  my  dear,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  let  you,"  said 
the  tired  lady.  She  then  gave  the 
child  some  instructions  as  to  how  she 
did  it,  and  off  went  the  g-irl  to  the 
kitchen. 

I  liked  that  girl  for  her  kindness 
and  her  willingness  to  help  with  the 
work.  After  the  bread  was  baked  I 
saw  and  tasted  it,  and  it  not  only 
proved  to  be  light  and  sweet,  but,  as 
a  crowning  feature  of  success,  it  was 
well  baked,  being  neither  browned 
too  much  nor  underdone,  showing 
that  the  whole  matter  had  been  care- 
fully attended  to. 

The  same  day  I  also  heard  the 
same  little  girl  that  made  the  bread 
practicing  on  the  parlor  organ. 

Do  you  not  think,  my  little  lady 
friends,  that  all  this  shows  us  how 
girls  who  wish  to  be  useful  in  life 
may  learn  to  help  with  the  house- 
work and  play  music  and  make  pret- 
ty things  as  well? 

There  are  some  little  boys  I  know, 
of  whom  I  shall  tell  you  at  another 
time.  Lula. 


ANSWERS   TO  QUESTIONS  ON   CHURCH 

HISTORY,   PUBLISHED   IN   No. 

8,  VOL.   XXV. 

i.  When  did  President  Young 
reach  Nauvoo  from  his  mission  to  the 
east?     A.  On    the  22nd  of  ( >ctober, 

1843. 

2.     How   did  he  spend  his  time   in 

Nauvoo  during- the  winter? 


ments  to  the  Apostles  and  Elders  and 
various  other  labors. 

3.  How  was  Joseph  impressed 
during  this  winter?  A.  To  push  the 
work  ahead  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
was  full  of  revelation  and  instruction, 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  new  prin- 
ciples to  the  Elders,  which  were  of 
great  importance  to  them  and  the 
world. 

4.  Who  of  the  leading  Elders  mani- 
fested a  strong  spirit  of  apostasy  at 
this  time?  A.  William  and  Wilson 
Law,  the  former  a  member  of  the 
First  Presidency,  and  William  Marks 
the  President  of  the  Stake. 

5.  Who  stood  by  the  Prophet  with 
all  his  energy  and  integrity  during 
this  trying  season?  A.  President 
Brig-ham  Youngf. 

6.  When  did  Brother  Brigham  go 
upon  his  next  mission?  A.  On  the 
2 1  st  of  May,  in  company  with  Elders 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Lyman 
Wight. 

7.  What  was  the  nature  of  this 
mission?  A.  To  preach  the  gospel 
and  circulate  the  "Views  and  Policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  which  were  published  by  the 
Prophet  when  he  offered  himself  as 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  published 
in  No.  8,  Vol.  25  :  Bertha  Howell, 
Sophronia  Wood,  H.  C.  Blood,  Jen- 
netta  Blood,  Rebecca  C.  Allen,  C.  E. 


sisting  the  Prophet  in  giving  Endow-  |  Wight  and  H.  H.  Blood. 
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QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH   HITSORY. 


i.  How  did  President  Young 
and  the  Apostles  take  hold  of  the 
new  duties  which  devolved  upon 
them  after  their  arrival  in  Nauvoo  ? 
2.  Who  were  appointed  to  act  as 
trustees-in-trust  of  the  Church  at 
that  time  ?  3.  When  was  the  first 
general  epistle  issued  by  the  leaders 
to  the  Church  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  ?  4.  How  was  the  epistle 
therefore  received  ?  5.  What 
position  was  the  Church  likened 
unto  at  this  time  ?  6.  What  dis- 
position was  manifested  by  some, 
during  these  days  ?  7.  What  re- 
port was  circulated  regarding  Brig- 
ham  Young's  connection  with  this 
matter?     8.     Was  this  report  true  ? 


A  WOUNDERFUL  CAT. 

A  cat  which  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  family  became  extremely  attach- 
ed to  the  eldest  child,  a  little  boy,  who 
was  very  fond  of  playing  with  her. 
It  happened  that  the  boy  was  attacked 
by  small-pox,  and  during  his  sickness 
she  showed  crreat  uneasiness.  The 
little  boy  died  soon  after,  and  the 
apartment  being  closed  she  roamed 
all  over  the  house  to  find  her  play- 
mate. Disapointed  in  her  expecta- 
tion, she  sought  for  him  with  symp- 
toms of  great  uneasiness  and  loud 
lamentations  all  over  the  house  till 
she  came  to  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  dead  boy  lay.  Here  she 
crouched  down  in  silent  melancholy 


till  she  was  again  locked  up.  As  soon 
as  the  child  was  interred,  the  cat  was 
sat  at  liberty.  She  soon  disappeared, 
and  was  afterwards  found  close  to  the 
grave  of  her  favorite  ;  and  so  indelible 
was  her  attachment  to  her  deceased 
friend,  that  till  his  parents  removed  to 
another  place  five  years  afterwards, 
she  never,  except  in  the  greatest  se- 
verity of  winter,  passed  the  night  any- 
where else  than  close  to  the  grave. 


TOO    GREEDY. 


The  Arabs  tell  a  story  to  show  how 
a  mean  man's  philosophy  overshoots 
itself.  Under  the  reign  of  the  first 
caliph  there  was  a  merchant  in  Bag- 
dad equally  rich  and  avaricious.  One 
day  he  bargained  with  a  porter  to 
carry  home  for  him  a  basket  of  por- 
celain vases  for  ten  paras.  As  they 
went  along,  he  said  to  the  man,  "My 
friend,  you  are  young  and  I  am  old ; 
you  can  still  earn  plenty.  Strike  a 
para  from  your  hire."  'Willingly!" 
replied  the  porter.  This  request 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  until, 
when  they  reached  the  house,  the 
porter  had  only  a  single  para  to  re- 
ceive. 

As  they  went  upstairs,  the  mer- 
chant said,  "If  you  will  resign  the 
last  para  I  will  give  you  three  pieces 
of  advice." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  porter. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  merchant, 
"if  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  be 
fasting  than  feasting,  do  not  believe 
him.    If  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better 
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to  be  poor  than  rich,  do  not  believe 
him.  If  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better 
to  walk  than  ride  in  your  carriage, 
do  not  believe  him." 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  aston- 
ished porter,  "I  knew  these  things 
before;  but  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I 
will  give  you  such  advice  as  you  have 
never  heard."  Then  the  porter, 
throwing  the  basket  down  the  stair- 
case, said,  "If  any  one  tells  you  that 
one  of  your  vases  is  unbroken,  do 
not  believe  him."  Before  the  mer- 
chant could  reply  the  porter  made 
his  escape,  thus  punishing  his  em- 
ployer for  his  greediness. 


HOW  THE  SUN  RELEASED  A  PRISONER. 


Simon  Kenton  was  one  of  the 
famous  pioneers  oi  Kentucky.  It 
was  in  those  early  days  of  decision 
and  stratagem  when  the  cunning  and 
superior  numbers  of  the  Indian  had 
to  be  met  with  even  greater  subtlety 
on  the  part  of  the  more  enlightened 
white  settlers.  Kenton  was  well 
known  among  the  savages  on  ac- 
count of  certain  feats  of  great  physi- 
cal strength  which  he  had  performed 
among-  them  at  different  times.  They 
naturally  feared  him,  and  took  vig- 
ilant measures  to  capture  and  put 
him  to  death.  A  band  of  nine 
finally  succeeded  in  making  him 
prisoner  and  told  him  to  prepare  to 
die.  He  asked  the  privilege  of 
smoking  one  more  pipe  before  death. 
As   the    pipe    was    a    sacred    object 


among  the  savages,  and  smoking 
was  considered  an  appropriate  ser- 
vice to  be  observed  in  the  last  hours 
of  a  doomed  man,  they  readily  con- 
sented. They  gave  him  pipe,  tobac- 
co, and  flint.  This  last  he  rejected, 
and  lighted  the  pipe  by  secretly  hold- 
ing a  lens  he  had  in  his  possession 
between  the  noon-day  sun  and  the 
dry  tobacco.  The  Indians  not  seeing 
the  lens  supposed  that  he  had  brought 
down  fire  from  above  by  the  mere 
crooking- of  his  thumb  and  forefinger. 
He  followed  up  his  advantage  at  once, 
setting  fire  to  the  dry  leaves  about 
him.  Then  springing  to  his  feet, 
which  were  tightly  bound  with  heavy 
thongs,  he  motioned  his  terrified  cap- 
tors to  come  and  undo  them.  While 
one  was  nervously  attempting  to  do 
this  Kenton  contrived  to  burn  the 
savage's  hand  by  focalizing  the  sun's 
rays  as  before.  Then  he  drew  the 
heat  down  upon  the  head  of  the 
stooping  native.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  ignorant  Indians.  Supposing 
their  captive  a  favorite  of  the  sun, 
they  fled  precipitately  from  the  place, 
leaving  Kenton  to  take  possession  of 
their  weapons  and  other  articles  they 
had  left  behind,  and  make  his  escape 
as  deliberately  as  he  desired. 


The  noblest  spirits  are  those  which 
turn  to  heaven,  not  in  the  hourot  sor- 
row, but  in  that  of  joy;  like  the  lark, 
they  wait  for  the  clouds  to  disperse, 
that  they  may  soar  up  into  their 
native  element. 
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A  SONG  OF  HOME. 


Words  by  Andrew  Dalrymple. 
Grazioso. 
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A     mild     even-ing     zephyr     is      fan  -  ing  me  now 


Music  by  E.   Beesley. 
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And     back  -  ward  still     backward  in 
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fan-cy      I       roam       To        life's    ear-  ly    scenes  and  my    boy-  hoods  loved  home. 
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Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home  My  heart  fondly    lingers      a-round  thee  my  home. 
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Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home, My  heart  fondly    lingers     a  -  round  thee  my  home. 
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And  the  clear  streams  of  life  seemed  sparkling 
with  foam, 


With  pleasing  emotions  o'er  memory's  page, 
I  turn  with  delight  to  a  fast  fading  age, 
By  a  fiat  eternal  though  I'm  doomed  to  roam,    I  And  the  birds'  matin  lay  rendered  sacred  my 
'Twill  never  efface  the  remembrance  of  home.  home.  Chorus. 

Chorus.  But  time  in  h;s  flight  an  jn(jeiijjie  trace 

The  sun  rose  in   splendor  on   youth's  early  Has  left  on  my  brow  and  has  wrinkled  my  face, 

morn,  But  his  rude,  ruthless  hand,  wherever  I  roam, 

And  the  cot  seemed  a  palace   wherein  I  was  Must  leave  in  my  heart  sweet  remembrance  of 


born, 


home. 


Chorus. 


the;  juvenile  instructor, 


SALT  LAKE.      LOGAN.      OGDEN. 

George  R.liovae. 


FIRST  CLASS - 


f*  AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS,  »§ 

Schuttler  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons, 

COLUMBUS  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons/ Road  Carts 
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Steam  Engines  and  Saw  Mills, 

Railroad  Contractor  Supplies. 
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Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

— [HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


37  E.  3d  South  St.,       Salt  Lake  City. 


ON  SALE 


TO    -A-XjIj 


PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

EAST,    WEST, 
NORTH  and  SOUTH 


MUSIC  PALACE. 

'45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
i  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. -1 


1-26 


A.-V 


UNION  TICKET  OFFICE, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


John  Henry  Smith,  Pres't.       A.  H.  Cannon,  Vice-Pres't.       O.  H.  Pettit,  Sec'y  and  Treas.       W.  N.  Williams,  Sup't. 

eO-OP  FTOSITOEI  CO., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

We  respectfully  invite  our  friends  and  the  general  public  to  call  and  examine  our  goods  and  prices.     If  you  deal 
with  us  you  will  get  fair  treatment  aud  reliable  goods. 

10-25 


Salt  I_.£Lfee   CIt37\ 


TTtSLta.. 


Sopensen 

& 
Car*lqaist, 

116  Main  Street, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 

DEALERS   IN 

FURNITURE 

pf  UPHOLSTERY. 


C.  A.  CARLQUIST. 
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Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  April  10th,  1890.] 


THE  HERALD  DISTRIBUTION. 


J.  S.  HOLLAND,  OF  MONTPELIER,  GETS  THE  PIANO,  W.  L.  EYANS,  OF.KAMAS,  THE  BAIN. 


The  Lucky  Parties  who  are  Awarded  the  first  33  Premiums — The  Prizes  are  "Widely  Distributed. 


The  third  annual  distribution  of  premiums  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Semi- Weekly  Herald  occurred 
at  the  Salt  Lake  theater  yesterday  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  subscribers 
to  that  issue  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  numbers,  but  there  were  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  in  attendance,  which  evinces  something  of  the  widespread  confidence  with 
which  the  distribution  has  come  to  be  regarded.  The  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  receipts  which  would 
be  issued  had  been  placed  at  3000  by  the  Herald  canvassers,  but  the  rush  during  conference  had  been  much 
larger  than  anticipated,  and  the  total  was  3,356. 

The  following  committee  was  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  house:  H.  H.  Goddard,  Ogden;  William 
Harker,  Taylorsville ;  W.  G.  Farrell,  Franklin;  James  Howell,  Tooele;  John  Kinke,  Mona. 

These  gentlemen  at  once  took  charge  of  the  stubs  of  the  3,356  receipts  which  had  been  issued,  together 
with  all  the  duplicates  of  the  numbers  designed  to  be  put  in  the  wheel.  The  wheel,  made  of  glass,  was  placed 
on  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  While  the  committee  retired  to  examine  the  books,  stubs  and  dupli- 
cates. Prof.  Daynes  and  one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Romney,  entertained  the  assemblage  with  several  four- hand 
selections  rendered  in  brilliant  style  on  the  prize  Fischer  piano,  which  stood  at  one  side  of  the  stage  and  was 
the  admired  of  all  beholders.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  committee  returned  and  Mr.  Goddard,  the  chair- 
man, stated  that  they  had  examined  all  the  books,  found.that  3,356  numbers  had  been  issued  as  stated  and  that 
a  duplicate  of  every  number  issued  was  on  hand  ready  to  be  put  into  the  wheel.  To  the  question  how  some  receipts 
were  numbered  higher  than  3,356,  it  was  answered  that  4,800  receipts  had  been  printed,  so  that  books  could  be 
sent  to  all  Herald  agents,  but  that  in  many  cases  only  parts  of  books  had  been  used.  All  the  numbers  were 
then  put  into  the  wheel  and  all  were  well  shaken  up.  A  boy  named  Major  was  chosen  to  draw  the  numbers 
forth,  and  amid  a  deep  silence  the  drawing  began  by  the  judges  calling  out  the  numbers,  and  a  clerk  calling 
back  the  number  of  the  prize  to  which  it  was  entitled.  When  the  first  number  (4279)  came  out,  and  it  was 
announced  that  it  was  held  by  J.  S.  Holland,  of  Montpelier,  Idaho,  and  that  he  would  be  awarded  prize  num- 
ber one,  the  Fischer  piano,  there  was  a  round  of  applause.  The  first  thirty-three  prizes  awarded  are  as 
follows: 


1 — A  Fischer  grand  upright  piano,  F.  E.  Warren 
Mercantile  company,  10  E.  Second  South,  Salt  Lake 
City,  value  $500,  No.  4,279,  J.  S.  Holland,  Montpelier. 

2— A  thoroughbred  Holstein  bull,  Jordan  stock 
farm,  value  $200,  No.  347,  W.  F.  McLean,  Castle 
Gate. 

3 — An  elegantly  finished  Bain  wagon,  Co-op  Wagon 
and  Machine  company,  value  $175,  No.  4,118,  W.  L. 
Evans,  Kamas. 

4— A  lot  in  Garden  City,  Senior  and  Rand  agents, 
value  $150,  No.  986,  R.  Tidwell,  Smithfield. 

5 — A  yearling  Holstein  Jersey  heifer,  Jordan  stock 
farm,  value  f  126,  No.  3,739,  B.  Hanks,  Franklin. 

6 — A  purse  of  one  hundred  dollars  gold,  No.  3290, 
Mary  V.  Pritchett,  Fairview,  Utah. 

7— A  lot  in  Lake  City,  value  $100,  Pratt  Bros.,  No. 
3119,  Joseph  Wilde,  Coalville. 

8 — A  Domestic  sewing  machine,  Young  Bros.'  com- 
pany, value  $70,  No.  3967,  W.  M.  Stookey,  St.  John. 

9 — A  new  Piano  mower,  Studebaker  Bros.'  Manu- 
facturing company,  value  $65,  No.  3,710,  O.  C.  Love- 
land,  Deweyville. 

10 — A  purse  of  fifty  dollars  gold,  No.  581,  Charles 
Alley,  Lake  Town. 

11 — A  combination  fence  machine,  Burton,  Gardner 
&  Co.,  value  $50,  No.  4  678,  N.  Williams  Provo. 

12— A  fine  saddle,  N.  C.  Christensen  &  Bro.,  value 
$45,  No.  714,  W.  E.  Partington,  Logan. 

13 — A  breech-loading  shotgun,  Browning  Bros., 
Ogden,  value $40,  No.  2,837,  J.  B.  Crawford,  Orange- 
ville. 

14 — A  Roster  fanning  mill,  Folsom  &  Scofield,value 
$50,  No.  3,267.  William  Groves,  Red  Canyon. 

15 — A  set  of  Collier's  American  Chambers'  encyclo- 
pedia, Collier  &  Co.,  Herald  building,  Salt  Lake, 
value  $30,  No.  1,448,  Thomas  Eymen,  Rock  Springs. 

16 — A  life-size  bust  photo,  Morris  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake, 
value  $30,  No.  1,224,  H.  E.  Lewelyn,  city. 

17— A  purse  of  $25  gold,  No.  1,446,  J.  Peart,  Farm- 


18— A  purse  of  $25  gold,  No.  460,  F.  Robinson, 
Richmond. 

19— A  set  of  "V.  T.  R."  family  remedies,  C.  E. 
Johnson,  value  $25,  No.  3,019,  J.  H.  Cederlund, 
Montpelier. 

20 — An  elegant  toilet  set,  Johnson,  Pratt  &  Co., 
value  $25,  No.  8,  Charles  Walter,  Murray. 

21 — A  selection  of  fruit,  shade  or  flowering  trees, 
Utah  Nursery  company,  Salt  Lake,  value  $25,  No. 
1,921,  Paul  Poulson,  Ephraim. 

22 — A  selection  of  fruit,  shade  or  flowering  trees, 
Utah  Nursery  company,  Salt  Lake,  value  $25,  No. 
1,311,  S.  Rust,  Koosharem. 

23 — A  set  of  Dickens'  complete  works,  15  volumes, 
half  calf,  H.  Pembroke's,  value  $25,  No.  168,  J.  W. 
Lee,  Coalville. 

24— A  single  buggy  harness,  W.  Jenkins  &  Sons, 
Salt  Lake,  value  $25,  No.  3,283,  O.  Sanderson,  Fair- 
view. 

25 — One  fine  steel  engraving,  gilt  frame,  "  Consola- 
tion," value  $20,  No.  476,  Joseph  Crook,  Payson. 

26 — One  steel  engraving,  "Mother's  Joy,"  value 
$20,  No.  1,099,  H.  H.  Watson  city. 

27— One  steel  engraving,  "The  Holiday,"  value  $20, 
No.  3,272,  A.  Anderson,  Red  Canyon. 

28 — One  steel  engraving,  "  Foxes  at  Play,"  value 
$20,  No.  1,907,  J.  P.  Peterson,  Ephraim. 

29 — A  Browning  rifle  and  100  cartridges,  Browning 
Bros.,  Ogden,  value  $16,  No.  566,  J.  Atwood,  Kamas. 

30 — A  set  of  dishes,  Hoock  &  Clawson's,  Salt  Lake 
and  Ogden,  value  $15,  No.  3,960,  O.  F.  Malienberg, 
Santaquin. 

31 — One  heating  stove,  "Rival  Universal,"  Cooper 
Piper  &  Co.,  Nephi,  value  $15,  No.  32,  John  Richens 
Pleasant  Grove. 

32— An  elegant  banjo,  value  $15,  No.  1,031,  E.  E. 
Shoebridge,  Provo. 

33 — A  bolt  of  dress  flannel,  Cutler  Bros.,  Salt  Lake, 
value  $12,  No.  2,807,  Wm.  Defrieze,  St.  George. 


er's  ward. 

The  remaining  1,467  will  be  printed  in  the  Semi-Weekly  Herald. 
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■wax  SALT  LUKE  SILK  FACTORY 


Dress  Goods  Made  to  Order. 

Proper  Shade  for  Temple  Aprons. 

Figured  and  Plain  White  Silk  Handkerchiefs.      Wholesale 
3-26  J.  L.  CHALMERS,   Manager. 


ILlhat's  the  Olattet*  flouu  ?    v;: 


•••  BROWNING  •••  BRO'S  ••• 

Lead  them  All  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 

J^HOLESHLS  HIND   RETHIL, 


TOJO  immEfiSE  STORES  CHUCK  FLflili  op 


Fire  Arms,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies, 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE  THOMSON  WKTER  PROOF  BOOTS  HND  SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  High  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 

BROiniNING    BROS., 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SHOT  GUNS   AT  COST! 

SPORTING  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES! 

Agent  for  Warwick  Safety  Bicycle.  Large  Stock  of 
Safeties  of  all  grades.  Agent  Caligraff  Writing 
Machine.    Bibbons,  Carbons  and  Paper. 

GUN  AND  BICYCLE  REPAIRING. 


le    stem   sb  v&s.wu* 
22,  24  W.  2nd  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

'  11-25 

D./T\./T\e/»IHster9?o. 

BOOKS,  TOYS, 
•£!•  Stationery,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  -fa 

Children's  Books  and  School  Supplies. 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Country  Orders  Solicited. 

72  MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

6-26 


IPIANOS 

r  $i$150  to  $1500 


SMARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO.    ORGANS! 
fc      235  E.2ls»St..N.Y.       I     $35  to  $500    ^ 

Our  New  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE-LIST 
just  out.  Procure  one  from  our  agent 
or  send  direct  to  us. 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


ROYAL  B.  YOUNG,  Pres't. 


J.  O.  YOUNG,  Vice-Pres't.  M.  W.  PRATT,  Sec'y- 


DOMESTIC    SEWING    MACHINES. 

CHASE    BROS.     PIANOS,      LINDMAN    &    SON    PIANOS,      PACKARD 
ORGANS,     CLOUOH  &  WARREN   ORGANS. 


SOLD     ON"      E.A.3^"     :E».A.-¥-llla:EN"TS_ 


WRITE     FOK     OATAIiOQUBS. 


Young    Bros.    Co. 

38  MAIN  STREET,        -       -       -        SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


3-26 


iuVENILL 

II  Instructor 


^•B'l'N'D'I'N'C^ 


Send  your  INSTRUCTORS  for  1889 


TO     THE 


JUVEJIIiE  •••  IJlSTHUGTOR  •••  OFFICE, 

And  we  will  Bind  them  in 

Full  Cloth,  embossed  in  black  and  gold,  for  75cts.  per  vol. 
Full  Leather,        "         "        "         "        "      "    $1.00    "      " 

Covers   furnished   separately,  Full  Cloth,  -50  cts.  each ; 
Full  Leather,  75  cts.  each. 

Bound  Volumes  XXTV,  Full  Cloth,  $2.75;  Full  Leather,  $3. 


SAMPLE  OF  COVERS. 


f\  fflost  J-Japdsom^  Christmas  preset. 


